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Poisonous Plants and Means of Combating Them 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


Assistant Forester, in Charge of Grazing, Forest Service 


HIRTY-FIVE OR FORTY YEARS AGO western 
range stockmen knew little or nothing of losses 
from poisonous plants. At that time there was 
practically but one plant on the ranges that bothered 
them, and that was loco. Occasionally a careless sheep- 
herder would let his band drift into some abandoned 


‘“‘Wild Parsnip” Relatively Inoffensive 
Later on, as the ranges began to show signs of 
overgrazing, losses from poisonous plants began to 
be more common. For a number of years the belief was 
very general that all such deaths on the open ranges 
among cattle were due wholly to so-called “wild pars- 





A LARESPUR-KILLED STEER 
The Bloating Is Typical of Deaths by This Plant 


field where there was a heavy patch of what he took for 


sunflowers, but which were “sneeze-weeds”—a member 
of the aster family and a close relative of the sunflower, 
known to botanists as Heleniwm. Here his woolly charges 
simply sneezed themselves to death, caused probably by 
the pollen which these flowers bear so liberally. The 
real sunflower, however, is harmless, and is eaten more 
or less by all kinds of live stock. 


nip,” or water hemlock (Cicuta), and every plant carry- 
ing the peculiar umbrella-shaped heads characteristic of 
this genus was looked upon with grave suspicion. This 
plant may be dismissed with the statement that many 
of the so-called “wild parsnips” are excellent food, espe- 
cially for sheep, and that the deadly qualities of the 
few harmful species are confined almost wholly to the 
roots. Therefore the danger from cattle or other domes- 
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tic animals eating them is comparatively small, as it 
takes a mighty strong pull to get the roots out of the 
ground. 

While botanists have established the fact that there 
are a great many plants which, when fed upon by live 
stock, are more or less injurious, those which cause the 
majority of losses to range stockmen may be counted 


on the fingers of one hand. In the order of their impor- . 


tance as to losses, these are: larkspurs, death camas, 
pingue, locos, and lupines. Some of. them, such as the 
larkspurs, harm cattle only. Others, like the death 
camas and pingue, are dangerous to sheep alone. Several, 
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forests cover about 150,000,000 acres, which is but one- 
fourth of the entire acreage used for grazing purposes 
in the western range states, the total losses from this 
cause must be very large. Conservative estimates have 
placed them, for the whole United States, at about 


“$10,000,000 each year. It is therefore a matter of impor- 


tance to every stockman using pasture lands of any-kind 
to know what can be done to lessen and protect himself 
from these losses. 

Right at the beginning one might well state that, 
for all practical purposes, there is no remedy which 
can be administered to animals poisoned on the ranges. 





A FIELD OF LARKSPUR 
Larkspur Is a Gregarious Plant, Loving to Grow in Large Bunches 


like the lupines and locos, are deadly alike to cattle, 
horses, and sheep. Some are even fatal to goats—an 
animal popularly supposed to be able to eat, digest, and 
fatten upon anything, from tin-cans to gunny-sacks. 


Losses from Poisoning Run into Millions 


Taking the range,country as a whole, the yearly 
losses to the live-stock industry from poisonous plants 
run into millions of dollars. The only governmental 
agency that has looked into the numbers of stock lost 
by such means is the Forest Service, which keeps rather 
close track of losses of all kinds among live stock using 
the national forest ranges. 

In the three years 1915, 1916, and 1917 the losses 
averaged over 5,500 head of cattle annually on all the 
forests. Among sheep they were proportionately heavy. 
When one considers that the ranges within the national 





They are generally dead before the necessary tools and 
medicines can be secured. 


Larkspur Most Dangerous to Cattle 


Owing to its dangerous qualities, larkspur appears to 
cause the greatest losses among cattle, while death 
camas probably takes the heaviest toll from the sheep- 
men, although pingue runs it a very close second. 

As to larkspur, the Forest Service has demonstrated 
beyond question that the losses from this plant can be 
greatly reduced, if not wholly eliminated. Careful study 
of the ranges infested by it, and of the deaths due to 
eating it, has established the fact that the plant is 
dangerous only in its early life. If cattle can be kept 
from the more heavily infested ranges until the plants 
have matured, they can safely be allowed to graze on the 
areas. Worked out to a practical point, the danger is 
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greatest during the months of May and June in most 
of the range states. By July 15, at the latest, no more 
losses may be looked for. These dates are a safe guide 
for the average season. 

Two methods have been worked out by which the 
cattle may be protected and yet use the ranges. One 
is by means of herders or drift-fences to keep the animals 
away from the infested spots until the danger is over. 
The other is by grubbing out the plants wherever found 
on the ranges in large groups. It takes from sixty to 
seventy pounds of the plant to kill a cow; hence one or 
two isolated spots will cause no trouble. 
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Three seasons of such investigative work demon- 
strated beyond all question that, when done right, 
grubbing was possible, practicable, and absolutely cer- 
tain in its results. Two summers were also put in on 
one forest, using a band of sheep to graze down the 
plant; the idea being that, if the animals could be held 
on the spots where the larkspur was plentiful, they 
would graze it to such an extent that the plants would 
die. The experiment was dropped, however, with the 
explanation from the men in charge of it that it was 
not unlike the reports on certain surgical operations: 
“The operation was highly successful, but the patient 





VICTIMS OF 
Part of a Band of Hungry Sheep Unloaded on a Camas-Infested Range. Over 900 Died in 24 Hours 


Grubbing Out Plants Practicabte 

At first the idea of grubbing out the larkspur 
on over 150,000,000 acres of range seemed utterly impos- 
sible, and received but scant consideration. Fencing 
was deemed to be far more practicable, both for costs 
and actual results. But the more the grubbing idea 
was studied, the more feasible it began to appear. A 
survey of a few of the more badly infested forests, such 
as the Stanislaus in California and the Fishlake in 
Utah, showed that the plant loved to grow in large 
groups; likewise it preferred certain soils and habitats. 
It is also not found in quantities on the lower or spring 
ranges. Taking advantage of these peculiarities, the 
work of grubbing out the plants was begun on several 
forests as an experiment, with the idea of working out 
some definite factors as to costs, methods, use, ete. 


DEATH CAMAS 


died under it.” If the sheep were held on the larkspur 
areas long enough to get the best of the plants, the 
animals fell off in flesh to such an extent that no owner 
cared to furnish them for the work. 

On certain ranges, where conditions for grubbing were 
excellent, the cost was as low as $3.65 per acre. On 
others, where the plants grew among*thick willows and 
in rocky soils, the cost ran up as high as $10 an acre. 
Fortunately the majority of the areas could be handled 
at the lower rate, or close to it. Where the conditions 
were not favorable to grubbing, as was sometimes the 
case, the fencing-up of the infested places proved to be 
the most economical means. On one range in Utah the 
stockmen and Forest Service united forces and fenced 
in a large and well-stocked larkspur area to be used ex- 
clusively for horses, which are not affected by the plant. 
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berless other instances and facts, long ago convinced 
keen observers that animals have no real means of deter- 
mining the nature of forage plants on which they graze, 
and that taste, smell, or sight has comparatively little 
to do with their avoiding poisonous plants. With 
plenty of feed, they will select those forage plants 
which appeal to them through taste; but if hungry, and 
feed is scarce, they eat almost anything that fills them 
up. Probably, under ordinary conditions on the aver- 
age ranges, with feed fairly plentiful, animals of all 
kinds eat more or less of certain poisonous plants, but 
not enough of any one to kill them when taken into their 
stomachs with other and harmless foods. 

It is a safe rule, in turning hungry stock onto any 
range, to keep them moving for some time, lest they 
stop and fill up on some one plant which, taken in 
quantities, may injure them. By pushing them around, 
they gather a variety of food and escape the danger. 


Elimination a Matter of Funds 


The Forest Service now has a map of most of the 
dangerous areas of larkspur on the national forests, so 
that the grubbing-out process is but a matter of time 
and, what is more essential, money. The Service has 
no source of funds except those that Congress chooses 
to grant each year. If, say, $100,000 could be secured 
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WATER HEMLOCK (Cicata vagens) 









WATER HEMLOCK (‘‘WILD PARSNIP’’) 


The Root Smells Like a Polecat and, When Split, Shows 
Good-Sized Open Cells Across It 




























In these experiments the men of the Forest Service 
learned some good lessons. They learned, among other 
things, that it was dangerous to grub out the plants, 
and then let them lie on the ground to dry up, without 
keeping the cattle off the area for some time after the 
work was done. Even then there was danger of losses; 
for the witless old cows insisted on eating the dry and 
withered plants, in apparent preference to the fresh 
feed that: was plentiful all about them. On one forest 
in Colorado, in 1918, an area isolated by a drift-fence 
was grubbed out, and the plants scattered about as 
usual, Several days after the work was done, someone 
left the gate in the drift-fence open, and the cattle found 
their way into the area, with the unfortunate result 
that forty-two of them died from the effect of eating the 
grubbed-out larkspur. On this range the stockmen voted 
to burn the plants hereafter. 


Animals Have No Means of Detecting 

Poisonous Plants 

By many the opinion has been held that animals of 

all kinds are possessed of an instinct, or some peculiar 

physical power, by means of which they are able to dis- 
tinguish between poisonous plants and those which are seat: candies 

harmless. Such cases as the above, together with num- Often Called ‘‘Wild Onion.’’ The Leaves Are Small and Gragslike 
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for this work each year for five successive years, it is 
not overstating the matter to say that it would be pos- 
sible to practically eliminate from the greater part of 
the national forests this pest which is annually costing 
the western stockmen using the forest ranges more than 
three times the amount asked for one single year. As 
a business investment, it would return large profits. 
Congress, however, does not seem to be impressed with 
the repeated requests 
of the Service for suf- 
ficient funds with 
which to earry on this 
work; and until a 
more liberal appropri- 
ation is forthcoming, 
the amount of work 
done along these lines 
must be very small. 


Danger to Sheep More 
Difficult to Overcome 

As to the losses 
suffered by sheepmen 
from poisonous plants, 
it seems as if there 
were no practicable 
method by means of 
which they can be 
fully protected. Death 
ecamas is so generally 
spread over the ranges. 
its leaves are so small 
and hard to see among 
the grass and other 
forage plants, that it 
is out of the question 
to get rid of it by 
grubbing. The only 
means so far found to 
combat it is through 
posting with warning 
signs the most danger- 
ous areas, and educat- 
ing herders and others 
in charge of the herds 
to the danger of graz- 
ing hungry sheep on ranges where camas is known to 
exist. 


There is not the least doubt that the majority of 


the losses among sheep from poisonous plants of ail 
kinds is through grazing them over such areas when 
hungry. 
instance. It is doubtful if sheep grazing on a reasonably 
good range would touch the leaves of this shrub, which 
contain considerable quantities of prussic acid and. 
when eaten by hungry sheep, will kill them in an incred- 
ibly short time. It is much the same with camas. 





A SINGLE STAND OF TALL LARESPUR 
Showing the Character of Leaves and Blossoms 


Take choke cherry (Prunus demissa), for 
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Undoubtedly, when feeding, sheep eat more or less of 
this plant along with the other food which they pick 
up, but the amount taken is probably neutralized by 
the rest of the feed, and no harm results. 


Spread of Pingue Due to Overgrazing 

Within comparatively recent years, a plant men- 
tioned above, and known to the Mexican herders as 
“pingue” (ping- 
quay), or rubber- 
weed (Hymenoarys 
floribunda the botan- 
ists wished upon it), 
has come in on the 
ranges in the South- 
west to a very danger- 
ous extent. It is a dis- 
tinct result of over- 
grazing, and is ex- 
tremely deadly to 
sheep. Iam quite cer- 
tain that twenty years 
ago the pingue was un- 
known on ranges 
where today it is the 
dominant plant and 
costs the sheepmen 
many thousands of 
dollars every year. No 
experiments have yet 
been made on grub- 
bing pingue. 

Lupine is danger- 
ous to eattle, sheep, 
and horses, but only 
when they eat the dry 
seeds. Losses from this 
source generally oceur 
when the stock is fed 
hay in which lupine is 
plentiful, as is often 
the case in certain 
meadows and grassy 
spots which are 
mowed. 


Losses from Loco Not so Serious 


Losses- from loco, especially in the higher ranges, 
I should put last in the list. In the first place, such 
losses are not constant, being rather wide apart as to 
seasons. In the second place, the damage is often only 
in the loss of flesh and reduced condition, the animals 
not dying from it. Experienced range men well know 
that a wet, late, and cold spring means a loco year. It 
shows up before any other plant. The hungry animals 
find its green leaves very attractive, and eat it to their 
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injury. With many animals, once they begin to eat loco, 
it seems to become an obsession with them. They are 
transformed into what the doctors, in describing “dope 
fiends,” call “addicts;” and, in eating it, they will 
chase from one group of loco to another with feverish 
eagerness. Nothing but being taken from the ranges 
and placed where it cannot get more of the plant will 
cure the deluded animal of its habit. If the animal is 
gentle, there are certain injections of a formula which 
will cure the troubles But gentle animals seldom get 
the habit. It is the wild range stuff that acquires it, 
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and they cannot well be dosed. Sheep suffer but little 
from loco, cattle more, while horses are unusually liabie 
to its dangerous effects. 

As with the larkspur, so with the loco. The experts 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Forest Serv- 
ice all agree that there is no valid reason why this plant 
should not be grubbed out just as easily as the lark- 
spur, and with much less cost per acre. ; 

(See the experiments related in the following article 
on ‘‘The Loeo Weed and Its Eradication,’’ by Mrs. L. V. 
Medley, of Magdalena. N. M.) 


The Loco Weed and Its Eradication 


BY L. V. 


Magdalena, 


HERE IS A PROBLEM facing the stockman today 
‘Tiss has received but little attention, although it 
has taken toll of cattle, horses, and sheep since 
the beginning of these industries in the West. Count- 


less thousands of bleaching bones lying on the western 
stock ranges bear silent witness to the losses caused by 
the loco weed. We stockmen have been prone to accept 
as inevitable too many things detrimental to our busi- 
ness that could have been avoided or eliminated if proper 


measures had been taken in time. We have at last 
awakened to most of the things that work against the 
profitable raising of live stock on the ranges, and have 
pursued a course which has in large measure given us 
the required relief. But with reference to the loco we 
are still standing the losses, and wondering what can 
be done to relieve us from these losses; while the weed 
grows and thrives, and our cows lie down and die from 
its deadly poison. 

There are at least three distinct species of the loco 
weed that cause death to cattle and horses: the “rattle- 
weed,” which I believe is the most fatal to horses; the 
“blue loco,” which is found over a vast area in most of 
the western and southwestern states; and the “straight- 
stem loco,” which I consider the most poisonous of all 
the species. 

The rattleweed is found, for the most part, in the 
open areas. Under favorable conditions it spreads to a 
width of two or three feet. It has a purple flower. After 
the flower has dropped off, the seed-pod develops; and, 
as it is a very prolific bearer, millions of seeds are scat- 
tered, extending the infested fields. All loco seeds are 
similar in that a great deal of moisture is required to 
germinate them. They will lie in the ground for years 
in perfect condition, and, just when it has been decided 
that a certain area is free from loco, one will be sur- 
prised to find, after an unusually rainy season, that 
this same locality is again covered with the plant. 


MEDLEY 


New Mevsxico 


The blue loco is the commonest of the locos in New 
Mexico. While it does not grow so thickly as the others, 
it is found alike on the plains and in the mountainous 
regions. Hence more cattle and horses have access to 
it than to other varieties. 

I wish to call especial attention to the straight- 
stem loco, as I believe this to be the most poisonous of 
the loco plants, as well as the least known. This loco 
grows only where the water is close to the surface. It 
is rarely found away from the canyon banks where the 
ground is soft and comparatively free from stones. In 
these places it grows very freely, and sometimes reaches 
a height of two and a half feet. With its straight stem 
and rather large white flower, it is a handsome plant. 
I have known eattle to go into a field of this loco and 
stay until they die. It requires only a few weeks to 
accomplish the job. 

It is a proved fact that loco can be eradicated. 
Although the method used is rather expensive, I believe 
it to be the only one that has been unfailingly success- 
ful. I refer to the digging-out method, which I have 
tested thoroughly. I have found that, where the loco is 
dug up in the right way, there is never any return of the 
weed from the roots. In order that ‘the plant may be 
permanently destroyed, it is necessary to get at least 
two inches of the tap-root; and, to insure the perma- 
nency of eradication, the ground would perhaps have to 
be gone over twice, to be sure of getting the smaller 
plants that were overlooked the first time, and to get 
any that may have come up from the seeds. I have made 
a number of experiments, each of which has been a 
permanent success. 

Thirteen years ago I made my first experiment with 
the blue loco. I had a small pasture, of perhaps eighty 
acres, which I used for my winter horses. That spring 
(1906) I found that this pasture had a fine crop of blue 
loco, and that my horses were becoming locoed. So I 
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took an ordinary miner’s shovel and chopped out the 
loco. I have had this pasture under close observation 
since, and there has been no noticeable return of the 
weed. In 1916, in a pasture containing approximately 
eight sections, my father hired a crew of men to chop out 
the loco. This experiment, too, was a great success. 
The species encountered here was the rattleweed, and 
the pasture was very densely covered with it. Although 
three years have elapsed, there has been practically no 
loco since. During the same year I chopped out a field 
of straight-stem loco, using the same method that was 
used in the other two experiments. The Poisonous Plant 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, under the 
direction of Dr. C. D. Marsh, has made some very suc- 
cessful experiments in eradicating loco by use of this 
method, and will bear me out in the statement that this 
weed can be permanently destroyed by digging up the 
plants as I have stated. 

I believe that, if the matter is properly presented to 
the Department of Agriculture and to Congress, some 
action--will be taken leoking toward the eradication of 
‘this«poisonous plant. .The Biological Survey has been 
diligently co-operating with the stockmen in extermina- 
ting predatory animals, and I am sure that the services 
of. governmental departments will be forthcoming in this 
instance as soon as the facts are brought to the atten- 
tion of the departmental heads. 

There has been much conjecture as to the reason why, 
in all the years the loco has been on the range, it has, in 
most cases, been largely confined to the same areas 
where it was in the beginning. The only explanation 
which I can offer is that it is of slow growth, requiring 
more moisture than we ordinarily have, and that it is 
to some extent crowded out by other vegetation which 
does not need so much rain. Another thing that nature 
has wisely provided is a grub which works from the stem 
around the root of the loco. When the circle has been 
completed, the plant dies. In some loco fields which I 
have examined, about every tenth plant was in a dying 
condition. On investigation I have found that the root 
was infested with the grub. In my experiments this 
summer I discovered another interesting fact. In exam- 
ining the seed-pods of the rattleweed, I found a tiny hole, 
and, on opening the pod, noticed a small worm which 
was subsisting on the seeds. I opened a number of 
these pods, and invariably found the seeds destroyed. 
If some means could be discovered of collecting and 
distributing these two natural enemies of the loco weed, 


WEIGHT OF WRAPPED MEATS MUST BE MARKED 


Y THE PROVISIONS of an amendment to the Food and 

Drugs Act, incorporated in the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act, Congress has specified that on and after July 24, 1919, a 
statement of the net weight will be required on all wrapped 
meats, including hams and bacon, coming within the jurisdiction 
of the first-named act. 
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LOCO, WHITE LOCO, OR RATTLEWEED 


Height of plant.—From 6 inches to 1 foot. 


Color of flowers.— White to shades of purple and pink. 

Animals poisoned.—Horses, cattle, and sheep. 

Symptoms.—Erratic movements, constipation, progressive emacia- 
tion. Effects are chronic, extending over a time varying from a 
few weeks to two or three years. Death ordinarily results from 
starvation, the animal ceasing to either eat or drink. 

Part of plant poisonous.—All parts. 

Season when poisoning occurs.—At any time of the year when feed 
is short. 

Remedy.—Good food. Laxatives. Strychnine for cattle. Fowlers 
solution for horses. 


I am sure that the size of the loco problem would be 
very materially reduced. 

In conclusion I wish to say that, in view of the 
fact that loco can be permanently eradicated, it is up 
to those interested to see that a vigorous campaign is 
started against the weed, and no ‘slowing-up allowed 
until it is a thing of the past. 


CARIBOU FOREST REDUCED 


HE PRESIDENT on August 21, 1919, signed a proclamation 
Peiseanatian 12,560 acres from the Caribou National Forest, 
Idaho. Of this area, 5,100 acres are already privately owned. 
This action is based on the recommendations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture,.as a result of a detailed classification of the 
lands. The lands have no value for national-forest purposes. 
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What Should Be Done with the Railroads? 


BY CLIFFORD THORNE 


Chicago, 


ANY AND DIVERSE SYSTEMS of regulating 
M our cOmmon carriers have been proposed dur- 

ing the past six months. Suggestions have 
come from railroad officials, security-holders, commis- 
sions state and federal, labor organizations, and ship- 
pers. Thousands of pages of testimony have been 
taken bearing upon this vast array of proposed schemes. 
The latest scheme, seriously proposed in a bill offered 
in Congress, is to create a‘ Transportation Board, . to 
which shall be delegated many of the functions now 
exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
board, appointed by the President, is to have authority 
to make recommendations and findings as to the finan- 
cial needs of the carriers, concerning increases in rates, 
etc., without any necessity to have public hearings 
before reaching conclusions. Nothing has been pro- 
posed in recent years involving more radical changes 
in our former system of railroad regulation. 

Out of this conglomeration of schemes and ideas 
and systems, one thought impresses itself upon our 
minds: We are in a critical period, a transition era. 
Business everywhere is in an uncertain condition; revo- 
lutions and strikes are the order of the day in all parts 
of the world; several millions of men are leaving army 
life for industrial pursuits; all parties are hesitating, 
waiting for lower prices on essential commodities. It 
is difficult for anyone to see thirty days ahead. Of all 
times, this is the most unfortunate to suggest revolu- 
tionary changes and experiments that will render con- 
ditions still more chaotic. 


If we must have change, let us wait until things 
have quieted down—until we can have an opportunity 
quietly and thoroughly to discuss and analyze the 
merits and demerits of the various propositions sug- 
_ gested, without living in constant fear of what is going 
to happen to us next week or next month. 


A constructive program for handling the railroad 
problem has been requested from those representing 
the shippers. If changes are necessary, we have a few 
suggestions that may be worthy of consideration. They 
have been formulated after extended conferences with 

such leading men as the secretary and attorney of the 
' American National Live Stock Association, Henry C. 
Wallace, and the officers of the National Live Stock 
Shippers’ League. I do not care, however, to hold any 
of these gentlemen responsible for the suggestions which 
I shall offer. 

First—Future increases in land values should not 
be capitalized, and should not constitute a part of the 
value of railroad property on which the companies 


Illinois 


are entitled to demand a return. This involves the 
principle of the “unearned increment.” Society creates 
land values, and the location of railroads determines 
where these values shall increase to the largest extent. 
If the investor in railroad securities is assured of a 
reasonable return upon his investment, he should be 
satisfied without also demanding a return on future 
increases in the values of real estate. Unless this prin- 
ciple is adopted, the further development of congested 
centers will add enormously to the values of railroad 
properties, upon which the public will be compelled to 
pay a return. Its adoption will mean a saving to the 
American people of several hundred million dollars 
annually. 


Second—lnvestments from surplus in non-revenue- 
producing improvements upon our railroad properties 
should not be capitalized. If a railroad stockholder or 
bondholder is granted a sufficient revenue to pay all 
operating expenses, taxes, interest on bonds and debt, 
and leave enough over that to pay a reasonable divi- 
dend on all outstanding capital stock, he should be 
content. 


If, in addition to all those items, we create a surplus 
for the purpose of building non-revenue-producing im- 
provements, such as handsome depots, overhead cross- 
ings, ete., and afford a surplus for tiding the carrier 
over lean years, such funds should not be capitalized. 
In making that statement, we are simply proposing the 
recognition of a principle which has been indorsed by 
President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
and President Ripley, of the Santa Fe Railroad, while 
testifying on cross-examination before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This principle has likewise 
been indorsed, in substance, in a recent public utterance 
by Mr. Hines, Director-General of Railroads. Notwith- 
standing this support from railroad men of high stand- 
ing, the Interstate Commerce Commission continues to 
put the value of all improvements made out of surplus 
earnings into the so-called property investment accounts 
of our railroads; and the carriers are constantly trying 
to force a return on these values in every advanced-rate 
case heard before the commission. This situation should 
be corrected by act of Congress. 


Third—All orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, both positive and negative in character, should 
be reviewable by courts as to mistakes of law. In the 
Proctor-Gamble case the Supreme Court laid down the 
principle that the decisions of the commission could not 
be reviewed by courts where they consisted of negative 
orders; but the court held that such decisions would be 
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reviewable where they involved affirmative orders. It 
chances that fully nine-tenths of the decisions where 
the shippers succeed are reviewable in court, in accord- 
ance with that principle, because they involve affirmative 
orders; while nine-tenths of the cases in which the rail- 
roads succeed are not reviewable in court, because they 
involve negative orders. Our laws should not be con- 
structed for the benefit of the railroads; they should be 
so framed as to deal equitably and justly with both 
shippers and railroads. 

Fourth—We are heartily opposed to the creating of 
regional commissions, because such will tend to create 
confusion and inconsistency in the decisions of the com- 
mission in various parts of the country. But it is 
urged, with force, that some method must be devised 
which will conserve the time of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in order that its members may have 
adequate opportunity to deal thoroughly with the great 
transportation problems presented to them for solution. 


Sooner or later it is inevitable that Congress will 
create district commissions, subordinate to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, from which appeals will 
lie to that commission. Various advantages would be 
derived from creating commissions of this character. 
They would not add materially to the machinery now in 
existence, because they would simply supplant the exam- 
iners who now hear the cases, and who generally prepare 
tentative reports to which exceptions may be filed. A 
district commissioner would be on a higher plane than 
an examiner. The office would be worthy the ambition 
of any man in the traffic field. It should be on a parity 
with the position of judge of a federal court, both in 
salary and in length of service. The customary rules, 
or ethics, of procedure prevailing in the court-room 
should govern the hearings before these commissions. 
Parties should have an opportunity to file briefs and 
arguments before a conclusion was reached. Every 
reason why we should have an argument before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reaches conclusions applies 
with equal force to the district commission or examiner. 
In fact, it is more important that every opportunity be 
given for a full hearing before the examiner reaches a 
conclusion, because in nine cases out of ten the com- 
mission will follow the examiner’s findings. It is 
probably true that at first most of the cases would be 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission itself; 
but, as time passed on, people would more and more be 
content to abide by the conclusions of the district com- 
mission. After parties have heard the arguments and 
facts of their opponents, and have secured a fair trial— 
their day in court before a disinterested tribunal—there 
is a tendency to accept results. This is plainly evidenced 
by the situation in all of our state and federal courts. 
Only a small percentage of these cases are carried to 
the court of last resort. The suggestion we have here 
made would, within a few years, mean a very substantial 
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saving in time, both to the public and to the commission, 
and would insure a fuller and fairer presentation and 
determination of litigated questions in the traffic field. 

Fifth—tThe establishment of minimum rates by rail 
and water, and the pooling of traffic earnings and facili- 
ties of all kinds and character, tend simply to the 
destruction of the last vestige of competition still remain- 
ing in the railroad industry. The great argument urged 
against government ownership and other socialistic pro- 
posals from time to time is the American idea of preserv- 
ing the personal initiative to its fullest possible extent. 
Yet these proposals to pool the earnings and facilities, 
and establish minimum rates, are for the deliberate 
purpose of killing competition. Such suggestions should 
be promptly cast into the discard. 

Siath—Constant efforts are being made by the rail- 
roads to persuade our representatives in Congress that 
state regulation should be devitalized. In our judgment, 
nothing should be done that would even tend toward the 
destruction of the powers of state commissions. This 
suggestion is not offered simply because of the principle 
of state rights as a doctrine historically founded on the 
provisions of the Constitution. There is a greater and 
more fundamental reason in support of the existing 
balance between our state and federal governments. 


The most distinct contribution made by America to 
the science of government has been the combination of a 
strong central power with local self-government. In 
the early years of our history this effort upon the 
American continent was referred to in European circles 
as the “Great American Experiment.” It was held 
that we would either gravitate into a great centralized 
power, or else be split up into a large number of sepa- 
rate principalities. At times there has been a tendency 
toward too much decentralization, and at other times 
a tendency toward too much centralization. A supreme 
power dominating a vast empire is nothing new in his- 
tory, and there have been small republics from time to 
time for thousands of years; but the combination of 
the two—self-government in a state and strong central 
government at the national capital—has been unique 
in history. There are certain advantages in this system 
of government which we should not lightly cast aside. 
A principle, a law, can be tried out in a state, and, if 
it works, can be followed in other states, and ultimately 
by the nation. If it proves to be unwise, it can be more 
easily abandoned and set aside by a court or modified 
by subsequent legislation. It is a vastly more difficult 
task to get a doctrine recognized by the national govern- 
ment; and, when once accepted by the national govern- 
ment, it is a tremendous task to get that principle 
modified or changed. The state government has a dis- 
tinct function of inestimable value in our scheme of 
things. The state government is closer to the needs and 
wants of the people, and more readily accedes to public 
demand. The Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
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thousand miles or more away from the local situation, 
is physically unable to come in close touch with local 
requirements. Regulation by states serves as a check on 
regulation by the federal government. A man in the 
commerce practice is keenly alive to this situation. 

The claim that the states have been unjust to the 
railroads cannot be substantiated. Wherever a state has 
gone wrong the courts have been quick to set the orders 
aside; and a critical examination of the decisions 
reviewing orders of the state commissions and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will disclose the fact that 
the decisions by the various state tribunals rank high. 

That system of government which keeps in closest 
possible touch with the changing needs and requirements 
of the people will live the longest. 
 Seventh—I suggest the wisdom of not making any 
general change in the standard return now received 
by our railroads. At the present time we are still feeling 
the after-effects of the war. Normal peace conditions 
have not been restored. Unsettled conditions at home 
and abroad, strikes of far-reaching character, and many 
other factors have caused a distressing condition in our 
industry. Another sweeping advance in freight rates 
of several hundred millions of dollars would be a most 
unfortunate incident in our industrial life at the present 
moment. It would add to the chaotic condition of 
affairs another source of trouble and confusion; it 
would probably be followed within a few months by 
another demand for higher wages; and we should have 
the unending circle in operation again. Some jobbers 
in our cities could readily pass on the burden. Other 
people could not, and on them the burden would be 
espevially severe. 

During recent months there has been a pronounced 
change in the attitude of the Railroad Administration ; 


FORECASTING FOOD REQUIREMENTS 


r | ANHE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE has just 
issued a pamphlet containing ‘‘Suggestions Re- 
garding Fall-Sown Crops, with Notes on the Live- 

Stock Situation.’’ The pamphlet aims to give the reader 

accurate information as to the food requirements of this 

nation for 1920 and the probable volume needed for 
export. 
Wheat and Rye 
The department recommends that the fall sowing of 
wheat this season should be 85 per cent of the acreage 

sown in 1918, and that the spring-wheat sowing for 1920 

should be 88 per cent of the acreage sown in 1919. It 


suggests an area of five and one-half to six million acres 
te be sown to rye—a reduction of about 15 per cent com- 


pared with 1918. Rye is a great bread grain in Europe 
—more so than in the United States. In round figures, 
the suggestion of the Department of Agriculture is to 
make the acreage planted to wheat and rye for the 1920 
crop about 10,000,000 acres less than that planted for 
the 1919 crop—a reduction of 15 per cent. This sugges- 
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and I believe, as we approach the end of the year, there 
will be a change in the attitude of the shippers. I may 
be entirely in error, but I believe that under present 
conditions the shipper would prefer the continuation 
of Mr. Hines as Director-General, under the railroad- 
control act, until normal conditions are restored. This 
could be accomplished by observing the period of twenty- 
one months after the signing of the Peace Treaty, as was 
originally contemplated in that act. The conditions in 
which I am led to believe that the shippers of the country 
would gladly acquiesce, are: _ 


1. That the Director-General would restore the 
properties to the control of the parties in charge of 
them prior to the war, subject to his general supervision. 
It is hard on the morale of an operating force to have 
the head of the organization removed, and the chief 
man of a rival company superimposed over that organi- 
zation. To restore pre-war conditions in this respect 
would tend to increase operating efficiency. 


2. The power of the courts and of the state and 


federal commissions should be fully restored; and, with 
these modifications of the railroad-control bill, I think 
the shippers would be content with (and I believe the 
railroad security-holders would welcome) the continu- 
ance of that law, carrying with it the government guar- 
anty until normal peace conditions are reinstated in 
the United States. 


The suggestion of paramount importance which we 
have to offer is to preserve the present situation, with 
the least possible jar or change, until normal conditions 
once more exist in American industry; and then let us 
restore, at the earliest possible moment, pre-war condi- 
tions, abandoning for the present all idea of experi- 
ments and wholesale revolutionary changes. 


tion allows for domestic consumption as well as for esti- 
mated foreign requirements. 

For several years producers have been urged to in- 
erease production of every kind of food product, and 
that the Department of Agriculture is now advising a 
reduced production of certain commodities indicates 
that the time has come to pursue a different course. We 
believe that any further expansion along most lines of 
food production is both unwise and unnecessary. 
Cheaper production, if that be possible under the present 
abnormal conditions, is the desideratum. 


Dairy Products 
Of dairy products the department says: 


Before the war we imported more butter and cheese than 
we exported, while our condensed-milk imports about equaled 
our exports. About 1915 our exports increased and our im- 
ports decreased, until last year there was a net export so large 
that about two billion pounds of milk, or 100 pounds from each 
cow in the United States, were required to make the produets. 

If the comparison is made with 1914, when the balance of 
trade was in favor of imports, an equivalent of almost 700,000 
cows is required to produce the milk necessary to provide the 
products that were formerly imported and to take care of our 
present export trade. 
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The department does not make any specific recom- 
mendations as to any increase or decrease in dairy prod- 
ucts, but from the data presented, and from other infor- 
mation which we have received, it is our belief that our 
exports of these products will gradually decline from the 
war-period volume. Prices of dairy products still re- 
main at the high level. 


Live Stock 
The department, perhaps wisely, refrains from any 
definite suggestions as to the 1920 requirements for meat 
products for domestic consumption and export, but it 


. presents some interesting and significant data as to the 


number of cattle, swine, and sheep found before the war 
and in the years 1918 or 1919 in fourteen of the most 
important countries engaged in international trade in 
meat and meat products prior to the war. This com- 
parative table, which does not include the former em- 
pires of Austria-Hungary and Russia, nor the Balkan 
states, confirms the statistics printed on page 41 of the 
June Propucer, It shows an increase in cattle of 9,096,- 
000 head, or 5.4 per cent; a decrease in swine of 7,359,000, 
or 6.7 per cent; and a decrease in sheep of 2,621,000, or 
about 1 per cent. The department gives the volume of 
our exports of meat and meat products during the past 
five years, with the following comment: 

What our foreign trade in meat and meat products will 
be in the future is impossible to predict with any degree of 
accuracy, owing to many factors which may affect it. The ex- 
ports will probably decrease as compared with the past year, 
as the European countries increase their production of live 
stock toward the pre-war production. 

Other factors affecting our export trade are: 

1. The rates of exchange, which in many cases are de- 
cidedly unfavorable to those countries most in need of our 
meats and meat products. 

2. The campaign being waged in the European countries 
for increased production and decreased consumption. 

3. The prices of meats and meat products in this country 
as compared with the prices in other countries having meats 
for export. 

4. Available ocean tonnage for shipping from other coun- 
tries. 


There are certain other interesting factors which it 
would be well to bear in mind, and which may aid stock- 
growers in forming a correct opinion as to the live-stock 
situation. 

The year 1918 witnessed the largest marketing and 
slaughter of live stock in the United States on record. 
Our exports of meat products in 1918 exceeded in 
volume those of any previous year. Notwithstanding 
these unprecedented receipts and slaughter during 1918, 
our cattle and swine population, according to the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, was larger on January 1, 1919, than 
at the beginning of any previous year, while sheep 
showed a slight increase over the preceding five years. 

During 1918 our exports of fresh beef and other beef 
products represented the equivalent of 1,450,000 cattle. 
In the first eight months of 1919 our exports of these 
products represented only about 430,000 cattle, and the 
total exports for 1919, at the present rate, will not ex- 
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ceed the product of 550,000 cattle. Our exports of beef 
products in 1919 will thus be less than those of 1918 by 
approximately 900,000 head. During 1920 the volume 
promises to be less than in 1919. 

For the first eight months of 1919 receipts of cattle 
at sixty-eight markets were about 550,000 head less than 
in the corresponding period of 1918, and the slaughter 
was less by approximately the same number. If Septem- 
ber were included, the decrease, in both receipts and 
slaughter, would be greater. It is lucky that receipts and 
slaughter of cattle were less, for the supply was ample. 

Returns to the Bureau of Crop Estimates (based upon 
reports from nearly 50,000 people) indicate that on July 
1, 1919, the number of hogs in the United States was 
5.3 per cent less than on July 1, 1918; the number of 
cattle 1 per cent greater, and the number of sheep 10 per 
eent greater. 

In 1918 our exports of hog products were approxi- 
mately 2,300,000,000 pounds, equal to about 14,400,000 
hogs. For the first eight months of 1919 the volume of 
exports of pork products was almost as large as for the 
entire year of 1918. The slaughter of hogs for the first 
eight months of this year is about 1,750,000 head more 
than for the same period in 1918. Owing to the large 
stocks of pork products held abroad by the packers, it 
is likely that there soon will be a sharp decline in our 
exports of these commodities, as compared with the high 
monthly average of the past eight months. 

For the years 1913 and 1914 our exports of hog prod- 
ucts averaged about one billion pounds annually. The 
1920 exports of these products will undoubtedly be con- 
siderably less than during 1918 or 1919, and in a couple 
of years the volume should return to a pre-war basis. 
It is, therefore, fortunate that the number of hogs in the 
United States at the present time is smaller than last 
year. With a further slight shrinkage in numbers, suffi- 
cient hogs should be left for both domestic consumption 
and foreign requirements. 

This country does not export any appreciable amount 
of sheep or lambs, either alive or in the carcass. For the 
first eight months of this year there were marketed 
2,800,000 more sheep and lambs than during the same 
period of 1918, and the slaughter was 1,600,000 head 
greater. In view of this, it is astonishing that the gov- 
ernment reports should show an increase in the number 
of sheep of 10 per cent on July 1, 1919, compared with 
the same date last year. However, this is a big country, 
and it is never safe to base calculations of the total live- 
stock supply on the situation in any one section. 

To what extent the drought in the Northwest and the 
marketing of female stock will affect future supplies is 
wholly problematical. Some well-informed stockmen in- 
sist that there has been an oversupply of breeding cows 
and heifers, and that some reduction was in order. Per- 
haps the prolonged drought in Texas and the more re- 
cent one in the Northwest may have solved that problem. 
Of one thing we feel certain: This is no time for any 
enlargement of live-stock supplies. If there had been 
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fewer cattle pressing on the market in August and Sep- 
tember, there would have been no occasion for the hegira 
of Kansas stockmen to Chicago and Washington, im- 
ploring the packers and the government to save them 
from disaster. 

The epidemic of strikes will have an effect on the 
buying power of labor. 

Another factor with which it would be well to reckon 
is the possibility that we again shall be confronted with 
importations of meat products, especially beef, from 
Argentina and Brazil, and of mutton from Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Producers of live stock responded to the appeal for 
increased production, but no one seems very keen about 
protecting them from the ruinous losses which many 
have encountered. Soft words and sympathy don’t pay 
live-stock notes at the bank. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson & Co.. 
and chairman of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, in a statement dated August 31 said: 

It 1s uneconomic to raise more food than is needed and 
then turn around, because prices are low, and raise less food 


than is needed. In some way, demand must be forecast, and 
production measured accordingly. 


The big packers, who conduct an international busi- 
ness, having slaughtering plants in the important sur- 
plus live-stock countries, and distributing agencies al! 
over the world, are better informed than producers or 


government officials as to live-stock supplies and future 
consumptive demand, and can more closely prognosticate 
the future so as to measure production accordingly. No 
one possesses the same means of gauging the situation. 

Whenever there is a decline at the markets, packer 
buyers have plenty of apparently good reasons for the 
break; they are not so talkative about advances. But 
their reasons come too late to save the stockman fron 
present losses, or to protect him in the future. We have 
never seen any carefully reasoned forecast of probable 
future live-stock and meat conditions from the big pack- 
ers; and if we are correct in our assumption that they 
have exceptional facilities for keeping informed, it 
would seem that they, in all fairness, and in view of 
their oft-reiterated assurances that they wish to be of 
service to the grower, should impart some of this valua- 
ble information to the man who produces the live stock. 
Mr. Wilson states that it is practicable to predict con- 
sumption and measure production. We shall be glad to 
publish his forecast for the year 1920, and for 1921 if he 
is willing to prophesy that far ahead. 


Having told us how he economizes on clothes, will Mr. 


Armour tip us off on where he buys his meats?—Columbia 
Record. 


+ * * 
An Illinois farmer sold the hide of a calf for $6, then went 


to.town and paid $8 for a pair of shoes. Now he knows what a 
skin game is.—Los Angeles Times. 
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COMMENT ON OPPOSITION TO MEAT- 
PACKING LEGISLATION 


ENRY C. WALLACE, editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, secretary of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Iowa, and a member of 

the Market Committee of the American National Live 
Stock Association, appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on September 13, 
in support of the meat-packing legislation now pending. 
In the editorial columns of his paper of September 26, 
Mr. Wallace prints a brief analysis of this legislation, 
with some comments thereon, part of which latter we 
quote : 


The report of the investigations made by the Federal 
Trade Commission seemed to show very clearly to the open- 
minded man the need of more regulation of the packing busi- 
ness than we have ever had in the past, and these bills were 
drawn with the recommendations of the commission in mind 
I think the members of the Senate committee are not set upon 
the exact terms of either of these bills, but are trying to get 
at the very best law that will give us free and open competi- 
tion, and get rid of the many abuses that have developed in 
the marketing of our live stock. They have sat in the com- 
mittee-room for weeks, hearing the testimony of men who 
favor and who oppose such legislation. I marvel at their 
patience; for much of the testimony is of little worth, and 
quite wide of the questions under consideration. 


Of course, the parties immediately affected—the packers, 
commission men, and stock-yard papers—have been fighting 
this legislation bitterly. It is a question whether ever before 
in history there has been such an intensive and extensive cam- 
paign, and at such expense, to defeat legislation. The packers 
have spent huge sums of money in advertising opposing these 
bills. The commission merchants have sent out letters and 
printed matter by hundreds of thousands of pieces to the men 
who ship to them, telling them that the shipper’s business is 
in danger, and asking them to write their senators against the 
bills. The stock-yard papers have been full of articles and 
communications in opposition to such legislation. The daily 
press has carried pages of propaganda calculated to deceive 
the people as to the terms of the bills. Even the Associated 
Press, which is supposed to be an unbiased distributor of 
news, has been grossly unfair in reporting the hearings before 
the Senate committee. It has played up the packers’ side and 
reported very little of the testimony favoring the bill. My 
confidence in the trustworthiness of the Associated Press has 


been greatly shaken by the policy it has followed in this 
matter. 


People have been given to understand that the govern- 
ment proposes to take over and run the packing plants, and 
that the next thing will be to take over the farms. Farmers 
and stockmen have been led to believe that the drop in the 
price of cattle and hogs is in large part due to the agitation 
against the packers. Nothing seems to have been left undone 
to befog the whole matter. A large number of individual 
stockmen have appeared before the committee and opposed 
the legislation. I was told that most of these men took writ- 
ten statements out of their pockets and read them to the com- 
mittee, and that they stopped at the most expensive hotel in 
Washington. I was told further by members of the Senate 
committee that, when asked, these men said that they had 
come down voluntarily and were paying their own expenses, 
but that some of them could not remember the amount of the 
railroad fare and did not know the price of the rooms they 
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were occupying. When questioned, it became clear that many 
of these men had not read the bill and did not understand 
its provisions. I have no personal knowledge of these matters, 
but members of the committee did not hesitate to voice their 


suspicions. 
a * cs 


Without going further into the matter, I do not hesitate to 
give it as my opinion that the quicker legislation of the gen- 
eral sort provided for in the Kenyon-Kendrick bills is enacted, 
the better it will be for the producer and the consumer, and 
for the packer as well. The longer action is delayed, the 
greater the agitation will be and the greater the distrust of the 
packers; and the longer action is delayed, the more stringent 
will be the legislation finally enacted. The consumers are 
becoming more and more interested, and also more and more 
influential, in legislative matters. If the agitation goes on, they 
are likely to press over legislation which might seriously in- 
jure both the packers and the producers. 

It seems to me the packers have pursued a very foolish 
policy. Indeed, the energy with which they have fought this 
legislation, and the methods they have adopted, have seemed 
to many senators and representatives in Congress to offer the 
best of all reasons why the legislation should be enacted. Ad- 
mitting that the packing business is private business, the domi- 
nance which the five big packers are exercising over the food 
of the country, the manner in which they have spread out into 
other lines of business, and the tremendous influence they have 
acquired in financial circles, make it necessary that they should 
be brought under some sort of government supervision. As I 
have said once before, while not in form public-utility con- 
cerns, their very size makes them so in fact; and the demand 


for supervisory legislation will increase steadily instead of 


diminishing. . . a 


It seems to me that those producers who are opposing the 
legislation are very unwise. I do not believe they have thought 
the thing through. Most of them have been deceived by the 
propaganda carried on by the packers, commission merchants, 
and stock-yard papers. They should study the bills carefully. 
Farmers and stockmen ought to write their senators and rep- 
resentatives, and say to them that they would like to see legis- 
lation enacted that will provide for fair government super- 
vision of the packing and live-stock marketing concerns, and 
thus put a stop to the agitation, which, if continued, is bound 
to have a very serious effect on the producers. 


The Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, at its 
annual meeting in Dallas, March 18-20, 1919, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution favoring meat-packing 
legislation along the lines of the Kendrick bill. It has 
been intimated by a section of the market press that 
this action did not represent the views of the Texas cow- 
men. The August issue of The Cattleman, which is 
published by that association, contains a trenchant edi- 
torial regarding the passage of this resolution, and dis- 
cusses some phases of the opposition to the Kendrick 
bill. From this editorial we quote as follows: 

The packers should present “distinguished service medals” 
to some of the publishers of the daily live-stock papers for 
their efforts to arouse opposition to the pending measures. 
All doubt as to what side they will line up with in a contest 
between the producers and the packers has been removed. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that many of these papers 
were founded by the packers. 


We have in mind one stock-yard paper that showed little 
interest in the Kendrick-Kenyon bills until the representative 
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of another paper in which the packers own an interest visited 
their city. The columns of the paper have. since been filled 
with packer propaganda in the form of a few interviews.secured 
locally and many clipped from other market papers. 

An example of over-zealous opposition to the pending meas- 
ures is found in an article appearing in a recent issue of the 
Fort Worth Live Stock Reporter (a paper in which the pack- 
ers have been financially interested), in which the statement 


‘is made that “it was largely the Executive Committee, speak- 


ing for the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, that indorsed 
the Kendrick bill,” and “whether the membership as a whole 
feels it necessary to ‘skin ’em alive,’ as do some of the Execu- 
tive Committee, is a decidedly unsettled question.” Other state- 
ments are made which are not substantiated by the bill and 
are undeserving of mention here. 

The resolution referred to was prepared by the Resolu- 
tions Committee, composed of fifteen representative cattle- 
men from different sections of the state, and was unanimously 
adopted, March 20, by the members of the Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas in convention assembled. Members were 
given full opportunity to express their views on all resolu- 
ticns submitted, and no opposition to this measure was voiced. 
It cannot be said that they were not advised as to the pur- 
poses and provisions of this legislation, as the bill had been 
fully explained by Senator Kendrick, and the paid lobbyists 
of the packers were in attendance, endeavoring, with the as- 
sistance of men obligated to them, to arouse opposition to this 
bill and to further a scheme laid at the Kansas meeting for 
a joint committee of packers and producers, with the packers 
in control. 

In this connection, it may be said that, had the resolu- 
tion been adopted by the Executive Committee alone, it is our 
belief that the members of the committee—more than fifty 
representative stockmen of Texas and adjoining states, inter- 
ested in the welfare and prosperity of the industry—are more 
nearly capable of voicing the desires of the industry than is 
any employee of the paper in question. 

* Kk * 

The market papers, by their distorted method of interpret- 
ing the provisions of the Kendrick and Kenyon bills, have no 
doubt led many of their readers to believe that these bills 
provide for strict government control and other radical de- 
partures. Examination of the bills will show that no such 
provisions are made. The penalties are provided for those 
who resort to unfair practices, and fair business will not be 


interfered with, but, on the contrary, will be benefited by the 
proposed regulations. 


“THE SALT OF THE EARTH” 
N THESE TRYING TIMES of industrial upheaval, 
of economic insanity, of jellyfish public and private 

morals, when the very foundations of our institutions 
seem to be crumbling and men everywhere are reverting 
to the law of the jungle, a thought that has occurred to 
many a perplexed mind is: Thank God for the farmer! 
“The salt of the earth,” “the nation’s backbone,” “the 
bulwark of our civilization,” “the court of last appeal” 
—these and similar phrases lavished on our rural popu- 
lation by parlor rhetorician or campaign orator in “pip- 
ing times of peace” are taking on a new significance. 

In the following editorial from the Breeder’s Gazette 
this sentiment finds fitting expression. To the “Corn 
Belt” we would add the other stock-raising and farming 
sections of our land: 
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OUR ROCK OF REFUGE 

Are the “reds” to run the United States? Are we ready yet 
for socialism, pure and simple? Is all property to be con- 
fiscated, either by direct taxation or through wretched political 
operation? nt 

These are questions that would have sounded foolish less 
than two years ago, but not now. In fact, the time has come 
when Bolshevism and I-W-W-ism have got to have the urgent 
and immediate attention of every man who has a dollar, or 
ever expects to have one. In one guise after another the 
insidious doctrines that will undermine and destroy our boasted 
prosperity are being propagated. Labor insists on going ahead 
with its radical campaign of marking up prices on itself, and 
adding to the opportunities of the profiteers in the retail busi- 
ness by loafing on strike instead of producing something, to 
help relieve the general dearth of needed commodities. 

Are we all going crazy? You would think so if you confined 
your consideration of conditions to what you can see in the 
great industrial centers, and to what you can read in the sensa- 
tional daily press. But let us show you one bright side to the 
picture that city folk fail to appreciate. Go with us up and 
down the highways that lead through the corn-fields of this 
imperial Middle West, and we will show you where sanity still 
obtains. Go with us to any gathering of representative .Corn 
Belt farmers and stockmen, and we will show you a meeting in 
which red flags would find short shrift; where arguments as to 
what this nation, or what this or that class of business men, 
ought to do are printed in English only! America’s hope today 
is in her substantial farming population. They cannot be 
stampeded into wrecking the republic. They will stand as a 
rock, regardless of partisan politics, for the preservation of 
our cherished national institutions. Watch them, ye who are 
pessimistic! 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVE-STOCK SHIPPING 


Chicago in August for the purpose of laying the 


AST MONTH we mentioned the conference held in 
foundation for a national federation of co-opera- 


tive live-stock shipping associations. The movement is 
rapidly crystallizing and is attracting wide attention 
among stockmen and in the press. The following com- 
ments we quote from Wallaces’ Farmer: 


No other form of cooperative enterprise among farmers 
has grown so rapidly during the past year as the co-operative 
live stock shipping movement. Not a great deal of fuss has 
been made about it, and our readers will be astonished to learn 
that there are more than two thousand of these co-operative 
shipping associations in the United States, doing an actual busi- 
ness of nearly half a billion dollars. Minnesota, where the 
movement started, still leads with seven hundred associations. 
Wisconsin follows with six hundred. Iowa has three hundred; 
Nebraska, two hundred and fifty; Michigan, two hundred, and 
Illinois, sixty. 

The plan has been described a number of times during the 
past two years by Wallaces’ Farmer. The farmers of a com- 
munity organize the association and select a manager. The 
members ship all of their stock through the association. Ship- 
ments are made as often as there is enough stock for shipment 
to load a car. The stock consigned by the different farmers is 
plainly marked, and careful records are kept of the weight and 
the price brought. The profits are divided among the members, 
after the necessary expenses are paid. 

Until recently this movement has grown in communities 
and states without much co-ordination of effort. There has 
been no standardization of by-laws, accounting, marking, grad- 
ing, terminal commission, handling, etc., although in Iowa at 
least most of the associations have been organized under the 
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same constitution and by-laws. In some states the associations 
are incorporated and in others they are not. 

Now it is proposed to co-ordinate all of these associations 
into one national association, and a meeting for that purpose 
was held in Chicago on August 12. It was attended by a large 
number of state leaders and representatives of different ship- 
ping associations from some eight states, who came in response 
to a call issued by the educational department of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Grain Dealers’ Associations of the Middle West. At 
this meeting, after quite full discussion, it was determined to 
select an organizing committee of fifteen men, whose business 
it will be to perfect plans for the national federation. When 
this is done, standardization of methods of handling, shipping, 
etc., will be perfected. 

No doubt the national association will have its head- 
quarters at Chicago, where most of the stock of the Middle West 
is marketed. This will mean that the members of the co-opera- 
tive shipping associations will have an efficient representative 
at the market. We suspect that before the movement gets very 
much farther advanced the members will take the next logical 
step and organize their own selling firm at the stock-yards. 


WHAT IS BREEDING? 


HE FOLLOWING DEFINITIONS have been adopted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture for use in the 
“Better Sires—Better Stock” campaign which it will conduct in 

co-operation with the various states, beginning October 1: 

Pure-bred: A pure-bred animal is one of pure breeding, repre- 
senting a definite, recognized breed, and both of whose 
parents were pure-bred animals of the same breed. To be 
considered pure-bred, live stock must be either registered, 
eligible to registration, or (in the absence of public registry 
for that class) have such lineage that its pure breeding 
can be definitely proved. To be of good type and quality, 
the animal must be healthy, vigorous, and a creditable 
specimen of its breed. 

Scrub: A “scrub” is an animal of mixed or unknown breeding, 
without definite type or markings. Such terms as “native,” 
“mongrel,” “razorback,” “dunghill,”’ “piney woods,” “cay- 
use,” “broncho,” and “mustang” are somewhat synonymous 
with “scrub,” although many of the animals described by 
these terms have a certain fixity of type, even though they 
present no evidence of systematic improved breeding. 

Cross-breed: This term applies to the progeny of pure-bred 
parents of different breeds, but of the same species. 

Grade: A “grade” is the offspring resulting from mating a 
pure-bred with a scrub, or from mating animals not pure- 
bred, but having close pure-bred ancestors. The offspring 
of a pure-bred and a grade is also a grade, but through 
progressive improvement becomes a high-grade. 


THE CALENDAR 
October 18-26, 1919—Live-Siock Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Nover ber 1-8, 1919—California International Live-Stock Show, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
~ wo 3-7, 1919—Western Royal Live-Stock Show, Spokane, 
ash. 


November 9-14, 1919—Northwest Live-Stock Show, Lewiston, 
Ida. 


November 9-16, 1919—National Farm and Live-Stock Show, New 
Orleans, La. 


November 17-22, 1919—Pacific International Live-Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portiand, Ore. 

November 17-22, 1919—American Royal Live-Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

November 29-D2cember 6, 1919—International Live-Stock Expo- 
sition, Chicago, IIl. 

January 17-24, 1920—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

March 10-15, 1920—Southwestern Exposition and Fat-Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
ABOR TROUBLES AND STRIKES, coupled with 
E. apprehension of further complications, were the 
dominating feature in the industrial world last 
month. So long as such a situation exists commercial 
expansion is impossible, and the shortage of supplies in 
many industries will become more acute. Strikes mean 
both lessened production and diminished consumption. 

The steel strike continues, with each side stubbornly 
contending for its principles. During the week ending 
October 11 there was a sharp advance in steel securi- 
ties, indicating that the sentiment, so far as reflected 
on Wall Street, is distinctly hopeful of a settlement 
favorable to the open shop. Coincident with this ad- 
vance in steel was a stiffening of the values of railroad 
and some other industrial securities. 

From the strike-affected regions reports are re- 
ceived of cancellations of merchants’ orders. Even in 
lines not closely identified with the steel trade there is 
a degree of reluctance to enter into any commitments 
while the future remains uncertain. The capital-labor 
conference is now in session at Washington, and hopes 
are entertained that its action may stabilize labor con- 
ditions. 

The British strike stopped the export movement of 
all products. On the heels of the settlement of that 
strike comes the longshoremen’s strike in the eastern 
harbors, which will effectually clog our export trade. 

Coal-miners threaten a stoppage of all industries 
dependent on coal as fuel. If this comes to pass, they 
will bring untold suffering on themselves as well as 
others. 

Due to good crops, business conditions in agricul- 
tural sections are excellent. Farming communities are 
purchasing about as usual. Merchants face the old dif- 
ficulty of being unable to secure goods promptly. This 
applies to practically all manufactured articles. 
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For the week ending September 25 Bradstreet’s 
reports that the index number of foodstuffs shows a 
slight decrease from the preceding week. The average 
price is about the same as at the corresponding period 
last year. 

Prices for hides were practically unchanged during 
the past month. There was some irregularity in the 
wool trade, with fine wool selling at full prices, but with 
medium grades less active. Hogs closed the week end- 
ing October 11 at the low point. Cattle, sheep, and 
lambs show a sharp recovery in price. We believe the 
bottom has been reached for the present, and that indi- 
cations favor an advance instead of any further decline 
in the prices for live stock, 


THE KANSAS LIVE-STOCK ASSOCIATION 


, : \HE KANSAS LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION can- 
not be accused of inactivity. In September a 
large and representative committee journeyed 

to Chicago and Washington, interviewing packers, repre- 

sentatives in Congress, the Shipping Board, officials of 
the various governmental departments, and the Attoruey 

General, for the purpose of bettering live-stock condi- 

tions, investigating the situation in consuming centers, 

increasing foreign demand, reducing ocean charges, and 
financing live-stock loans. No one who has anything to 
do with the meat-packing industry escaped an interview 
and an appeal. W. R. Stubbs was chairman of the del- 
egation, and J. H. Mercer secretary. That these and 
other members of the committee ably and vigorously pre- 
sented their grievances goes without saying. If more 
stockmen would keep Washington advised of the live- 
stock situation, it would help immensely. 

The Daily Drovers’ Telegram of Kansas City, on 

September 29, in its report of the doings of this delega- 

tion states: 


The last meeting at Washington was held with the agricul- 
tural committees of the House and Senate, called as a special 
favor at the request of the Kansas delegation in Congress. . . . 


The entire delegation was agreed that some sort of sane, 
constructive legislation should be enacted by Congress, and that 
it be done as speedily as possible, in order to stabilize the live- 
stock market; and it was suggested by the representatives of 
the cattlemen that such legislation, regulating the packing and 
live-stock industry, be along the lines of that controlling the 
national banks of the country. It was suggested by the Kansas 
delegation that it might be well for the joint agricultural com- 
mittee to investigate retail activities in handling meats. 

On October 4, Kansas stockmen held a meeting at 
Emporia, where it was decided to establish a market rep- 
resentative at Kansas City and Chicago, so as to keep 
members informed of market conditions and prices. It 
was also agreed to take a census of all cattle in Kansas, 
showing the numbers of different kinds of stock. This 
is a constructive move, worthy of adoption by other stock 
organizations. It will be interesting to learn how the 
results secured by the Kansas association compare with 
government estimates. 





OVERCHARGES ON FEED BILLS 


E REGRET TO NOTE that Mr. Everett C. 

Brown, president of the Chicago Live-Stock 

Exchange, has seen fit to write a letter to Secre- 
tary Houston, dated September 23, criticising the action 
of the Department of Agriculture, through its Office of 
Information, for sending out to the press an article rela- 
tive to overcharges in feed accounts by some commission 
firms. Mr. Brown does not deny the accuracy of the 
statement, but questions the propriety of giving it out, 
and characterizes it as an unjust attack on the com- 
mission business. In his communication to Secretary 
Houston he says: 

It occurs to me that the entire commission busi- 
ness should not be reflected upon by slurring comment and 
innuendo, impugning the honesty and business integrity of 
firms and individuals who have established and maintained a 
reputation for fair dealing for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The article to which he objects was received by 
Tue Propucer, and was printed in full, without any 
comment, on page 32 of the September issue. We have 
carefully re-read it, and cannot discern wherein it re- 
flects, even by ‘‘innuendo,’’ upon ‘‘the entire commis- 
sion business.’’ We reprint part of the statement issued 
by the Office of Information, as follows: 


One large commission firm recently was required to restore 
to its consignors more than $20,000, representing such over- 
charges made by it since January 1, 1918. A number of firms, 
insisting that these amounts in their own cases accumulated 
without any knowledge or wilful intent on their part, but by 
reason of the method of doing business in the stock-yards, 
and not claiming the money as their own, have assured the 
department of their willingness to remit to their shippers on 
an equitable pro-rata basis. Arrangements to that effect are 
now in progress. 


Others have refused to adjust the overcharges in this man- 
ner, and notices have been served upon such firms that, unless 
they make proper restitution to their shippers, their licenses 


will be suspended or revoked, as the circumstances may war- 
rant. 


This is simply a plain, uncolored statement of disa- 
greeable facts, with full credit to some of the offending 
firms for their avowal that ‘‘these amounts 
accumulated without any knowledge or wilful intent on 
their part.’’ 

Mr. Brown’s protest to Secretary Houston is, in our 
judgment, uncalled for. He has assumed the role of 
Don Quixote, and, like a valiant knight-errant, is de- 
fending commission firms from a wholly imaginary on- 
slaught. His charge that ‘‘the entire commission busi- 
ness” has been maligned is unadulterated fiction. We 
doubt. whether the broad-minded element in the live- 
stock commission business will approve his criticism of 
the Department of Agriculture for performing its duty. 


Every shipper to market knows that the great ma- 
jority of the commission firms are reputable, honest, and 
trustworthy, and that unfair practices are the exception 


and not the rule. There is no greater percentage of 
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crookedness in commission-house circles than among 
stockmen or in any other line of industry—and probably 
no less, for human nature is much the same the world 
over. 

We do not know how many stockmen have seen the 
article about which Mr. Brown complains. It did not 
appear in any of the market papers, although they un- 
doubtedly received a copy. In fact, the market press 
has been sedulously silent on this feed-bill controversy. 
Those stockmen who chanced to see it would not, we 
believe, have formed the impression which Mr. Brown’s 
sensitive soul evolved. 

As to the propriety or advisability of informing the 
public of acts of wrongdoing on the part of commission 
firms, or acts contrary to the terms of their license, the 
Bureau of Markets is seemingly between two fires. On 
the one hand, stockmen want to know what the bureau 
ix doing to remedy market evils. They want to know 
whether it is pursuing intelligent constructive methods, 
calculated to accomplish some real good. How ean they 
form any opinion without information as to what abuses 
have been discovered and what steps are being taken 
to remedy them? If commission houses are unjustly ac- 
cused, stockmen want to know it, and will be among the 
first to defend them. On the other hand, the president 
of the Chicago Live-Stock Exchange, who is also presi- 
dent of the National Live-Stock Exchange, has assumed 
the untenable position of demanding that any findings 
which may discredit some of the commission firms should 
be kept sub rosa. Is this a sound attitude for the live- 
stock exchanges? They should realize that publicity will 
cure some. wrongdoing. 

It was not so long ago that the National Live-Stock 
Exchange urged Secretary Houston to establish the 
market reporting system, and since then we understand 
the National Exchange has stood sponsor for many of 
the reforms inaugurated by the Bureau of Markets. 
Have they changed their attitude; and, if so, why? 


FARMERS’ PRICES AND MANUFAC- 

TURERS’ PRICES 

AVID F. HOUSTON, Secretary of Agriculture, 

does not assent to the theory that the prices of 

farm products should fall before the prices of 

manufactured commodities fall. He makes this clear 

in replying to a recent communication in which it was 

stated that “there must be a drop in prices before there 

is a drop in wages, and it would seem that the farmer 
is the man who is going to be first hit.” 

This theory has been advanced by a number of manu- 
facturers, said the secretary, who continued: “It is clearly 
an unjust contention. It manifestly would not do to ask farmers 
to produce, buying everything that they have to buy from 
manufacturers at high prices, with the assurance to them that 
their products will fall in price, and that then manufacturers 


will consider what they will do with reference to their own 
rrices. Obviously, manufacturers must be willing to make at 
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least a contemporaneous decrease in their prices. It might 
even be contended that they should make a prior decrease in 
their prices, since the farmer’s operations involve a year, and 
he could not recoup for twelve months, or could not recoup at 
all, because, on the theory put forth, his products would fall 
in price. It seems to me that business men must be brought to 
realize that, if we are to get back to the normal, they must set 
about immediately to do their part, and unquestionably profi- 
teering in manufactured products must be eliminated. 


“Of course, everything possible will be done to enable the 
farmer to produce more economically, so that, if prices do fall. 
he will not sustain a loss, or so great a loss. All the efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture and of the land-grant colleges 
have this aim. They are trying to bring about better methods 
of cultivation, better financing, better marketing, the elimination 
of plant and animal diseases and insect pests, and the better 
utilization of labor. Much has been done in this direction, and 
more will be done as time passes.” 





DROUGHT SHIPMENTS COMPLETED 


HE DROUGHT SECTIONS in the Northwest have 
practically finished shipping that portion of their 
live stock which it was necessary to move on ac- 

count of shortage of winter feed. Some went to pas- 
tures in the East, some to Texas and other parts of the 
South. From all accounts, the drought area will be able 
to winter what is left. There was a larger percentage 
of cattle moved than of sheep. Great difficulty was en- 
countered in securing stock cars. California buyers are 
cleaning up the surplus live stock in Utah and Idaho. 
The drought is over. Some localities are very much de- 
pleted of their normal supply, and, if there is a good 
grass season in 1920, there will be a scramble to stock up. 


WILL THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
PLEASE EXPLAIN? 


HE MONTHLY REPORT of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor published 
September 20 states that retail prices in August 
show an increase of 1 per cent over July—that they were 
the highest in history. The statistics put out by all 


.other recognized authorities show a decided decrease in 


August compared with July. It is up to the Department 
of Labor to explain this discrepancy and state where it 
obtained its data. 


ARE THE PACKERS TO BE CRITICISED? 


ROM AN ARTICLE on the methods adopted by 

Hk the packers to influence public opinion in con- 
nection with pending legislation, appearing in the 
Lewistown (Mont.) Daily Democrat-News, published by 
ex-Congressman Stout, we quote the following extracts: 
If one was to gauge the feeling of the people of the United 
States solely by the reports which are being received from 
Washington of the hearings on the Kenyon and Kendrick bills, 
it would appear that the “Big Five” packers are most solidly 
intrenched in the hearts of the general public; that the influ- 
ence which they have exerted has been one of philanthropy and 
regard for humankind. The testimony given at these hearings 
has been a continued succession of praise and commendation, 
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with Messrs. Armour and Swift extolled to the skies as the 
benefactors of mankind—especially of those who produce and 
consume meat; hence of practically the entire American public. 
It would seem that the only support which Senator Kendrick 
or his colleague, Mr. Kenyon, may expect will come from 
the vegetarians, who are found occasionally in the larger cities. ; 


But we. question very deeply whether the witnesses repre- 
sent the general public. In a matter of this kind, the men who 
are interested, either financially or through past and present: 
favors, are the ones who make the long trip to Washington to 
air their opinions. The cattle-owners, with the exception of : 
those who have extremely large holdings, are not men who? 
make speeches or who appear before committees. 


Along these lines, the recent meeting of the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, held in Miles City, was an example of the 
interest taken in such matters. Several hundred “delegates” - 
were present, and for this reason the meeting was accounted 
the most successful ever held in the state; but when the number 
of actual beef-producers was taken into account, it was difficult 
to find them in any considerable number. The majority of 
those present—all members of the Montana state association and 
voting on all matters which were placed before the meeting— 
came from South St. Paul and Sioux City, being composed of 
two classes: either commission men, whose business is directly 
connected with the packers, or actual employees of the: great 
packing-houses. There were a few present whose classification 
was hard to establish, these being men who were interested in 
Montana cattle to some extent, but who were very evidently 
present as local representatives of the packers, though this fact 
was not made public. The cattlemen themselves, in number, 
were not enough to even weigh in the balance when a matter 
ceencerning their interests was placed before the meeting. 


Another thing which is significant, as being a policy pursued 
both at the Miles City meeting and at the hearing at the Capitol, 
is the attempt made to cloud the issue by failing to differentiate 
between government control and government ownership. At the 
present time a deep prejudice against the latter exists in the 
minds of many, and this is being used to the uttermost to defeat 
the Kendrick and Kenyon bills, which call for federal control 
of the packing industry. The great bogy of federal ownership, 
with the danger of political manipulation and graft, is being 
held up before the people to hide the true motive of the bills, 
which would simply provide for supervision through which the 
energies of the greatest industry which handles necessities of 
life may be directed for the general benefit of all, instead of 


being handled in part for the public and in part in the interest 
of a few. 


That the packers have a highly organized, and in many 
ways beneficial, system, through which millions of dollars are 
saved yearly, is not questioned, save by those who wish to 
tear down and not build up. Through the use of the by-products 
of the steer and hog, in a manner which can only be handled at 
a profit through some such means, vast amounts of waste are 
eliminated. But this does not mean that such centralization 
should be allowed as to permit any man or body of men to be 
in a position to control the vital necessities of the nation. . 

In the present case—that is, of the packers—the present 
domination of the nation to its detriment is a charge which 
seems unfair; but the power to do this does exist, and, unless 
at the present time placed under some control, a wish to 
exercise this might grow to fruition, with a resulting catas- 
trophe as serious to the people of the United States as the 
World War has been to the people of the world. 





The packers suggest that if we eat more meat, prices will 
come down. What’s a little thing like the law of supply ané 
demand between packers?—New York World. 





THE 


THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 








FARM LABOR SHOULD BE REPRESENTED 


DENVER, CoLo., September 10, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I am sorry to notice that the President has made provision 
for so few delegates to represent the producing class at the 
conference to discuss wage conditions called for next month. 
I hope that the American National Live Stock Association will 
arrange representation for the very small producer and the 
wage-earner on farms and ranches, who today are inadequately 
paid. The sharp decline we have suffered in the cattle market 
makes it impossible for the producer to pay such wages to his 
employees as he feels they should receive. 


Now we have conditions where the factory and railroad 
laborers are asking for still lower prices on our products, which 
would make payment of fair w:ges by the producer to his 
employees impossible. I think th.*+ arrangements should be 
made for representation of the ranch laborers, at present unor- 
ganized, but very many in number, and poorly paid in com- 
parison with organized factory and railroad labor. 


With hay and grain for our live stock the highest ever 
known—partly on account of bad weather conditions—we also 
have prices on articles which we have to buy in the production 
of live stock—like farm machinery of all kinds—more than 
100 per cent higher than two years ago. S. R. Cox. 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 5, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The general legislative situation is one of great uncer- 
tainty. Two causes contribute to this end: in the first place, 
the fact that the attention of the Senate is concentrated on 
the Peace Treaty, with the troublesome League of Nations 
covenant; and, in the second place, the fact that Congress is 
not sure of national sentiment on matters of domestic interest. 


Consideration of the proposed legislation for the control of 
the meat-packing industry is held up by both of these causes. 
In the Senate the hearings on the Kendrick-Kenyon bills were 
brought to a sudden termination in September, because the 
treaty crisis made senators feel that their presence was needed 
on the floor, and that they could not safely allow their time 
to be occupied by matters which would keep them too long in 
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the committee-rooms. If, by any chance, the treaty should te 
disposed of in the next month, the problem will again be actively 
taken up. The proponents of the legislation are not, however. 
marking time, but are proceeding with efficacious methods to 
secure results. 

On the House side there seems to be a general disposition 
to avoid controversial legislation which might become the sub- 
jects of party policy. The fact of the matter is that the pres- 
ent Congress, elected before the armistice was signed, and when 
it seemed likely that the war would continue for several months 
at least, does not in any real sense represent the country on 
domestic issues. Many observers feel, therefore, that no con- 
structive legislation of real significance may be expected until 
after the presidential election, unless, if the treaty should be 
ratified, party sentiment should crystallize, as it has as yet 
shown no signs of doing, after the regular session begins in De- 
cember. 

* * * 


After numerous conferences with representatives of the 
Forest Service and the Department of the Interior, Chairnian 
Sinnott, of the House Committee on Public Lands, has intro- 
duced a general forest-land exchange bill, to take the place of 
a half-dozen or more specific bills which had been pending be- 
fore the committee. It was announced that hearings upon the 
substitute measure would begin some time in October. The 
Sinnott bill reads as follows: 


“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized to accept, on behalf of the United States, title to any 
lands within the exterior boundaries of national forests, if, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, the public interests 
will be benefited thereby and the lands are chiefly valuable for 
national-forest purposes; and in exchange therefor may give 
not to exceed an equal value of such national-forest land or 
timber within the national forests of th: same state as may 
be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture and acceptable to 
the owner as fair compensation, considering any reservations 
which either the grantor or the government may make of tini- 
ber, minerals, or easements. Timber given in such exchanges 
shall be cut and removed under the direction and supervision, 
and in accordance with the requirements, of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Lands conveyed to the United States under this 
act shall, upon acceptance of title, become parts of the national 
forest in which said lands are located. 


“That not more than 10,000 acres may be approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for exchange under the provisions of 
this act within any national forest during any one year, and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress annually the 
quantities of such land exchanges consummated and the names 
of the parties thereto.” 

* * * 


The possibility of congressional action on land-settlement 
legislation seems even more remote than ever. The Mondell bill, 
embodying the suggestions of Secretary Lane, is still pending 
in the House, with no prospect of being given consideration 
until after the national convention of the American Legion in 
St. Paul on November 11. Meanwhile conflicting voices arise 
demanding, instead of a land-colonization plan, some form of 
financial recognition for the veterans of the World War. These 
suggestions vary from a proposal to grant one dollar a day for 
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every day’s service to every soldier and sailor, to a plan which 
would place government credits to the amount of $5,000 at the 
disposal of every veteran, for use, according to his wishes, either 
in business or in the purchase of urban or rural homes. 

While the Mondell bill is hanging fire in the House, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture early this month ordered a 
favorable report upon the bill introduced by Senator Wads- 
worth to. create a congressional commission on rvral ané 
urban home settlements. The bill provides for a commission 
to be appointed by the president of the Senate and the speaker 
ef the House of Representatives, of which the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Agriculture in 
each body shall be ex-officio members. The commission would 
be authorized to investigate and report on farm settlement, in- 
dustrial housing, land allotment, and the possibility of en- 
couraging co-operative association for the benefit of returned 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. The bill carries an appropriation 
of one million dollars. 


OUTLOOK FAVORABLE ON CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
LINE 


CoNSTANTIA, CAL., October 6, 1919. 
Tc THE PRODUCER: ; 

We have recently had two good rains in this territory, and 
the prospects are favorable for the fall and winter, in spite of 
the dry summer season. All growing stock is in good condition. 

Owing to the fact that the Railroad Administration assigned 
stock cars to the handling of fruit, we have experienced some 
difficulty in getting the necessary cars for the shipment of live 
stock. The car situation has improved of late, as most of the 
fruit crop has now been moved. 

There seems to be a large demand for feeder stock to go to 
California for the winter. This demand will probably increase, 
if seasonal rains come up to expectations. 

There is a large supply of feeder cattle to be sold in this 
vicinity. Range men are reducing their stock rather than pay 
the price asked for hay, which is now selling at $15 a ton. 

R. C. TURRITTIN. 


RANGE IN WESTERN ARIZONA IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION 


Yucca, Ariz., September 20, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: ' 

Range conditions in this section are the best that we have 
known for many years. In the country to the north of us— 
Flagstaff, Seligman, etc—rain began falling in June. On the 
first of July we had our first local shower, which was followed 
by many others, and later by general rains. Browse and grass 
have responded to the continued watering, and cowmen all 
wear a broad grin. Cattle will go into the winter ‘in first-class 
condition. This season’s calves have made much better growth 
than I have ever seen before, and, as a consequence of the 
general improvement in cattle, a better calf crop is anticipated 
for the coming year. 

We have had some scattered cases of blackleg. A com- 
pulsory-vaccination law would be a real benefit. But, as most 
of the range is rough and the cattle drift badly, to make it 
effective a stiff penalty, with rigorous enforcement, would have 
to be attached. 

The great need of the territory, as we see it, is range 
stock with sufficient stamina to live and thrive even under 
adverse conditions. Full-blooded Hereford yearling bulls turned 
out here, and previously fed and pastured, are wofully stunted. 
A few generations of such animals will result in an insufficient 
foundation on which to build up a worth-while type of beef 
steer. The marvel of it is that even mature cattle take on a 
new growth when shipped from this climate to the North. 
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Open ranges are growing scarcer every year. It looks as if 
the lease laws enacted in many states (Arizona put one through 
last fall) would help the high cost of living mount still a little 
higher for the man with the short rope. However, being only 
a woman, the writer’s views on this subject may not be entitled 
to much weight. 


Mrs. M. P. CHAPMAN. 


BIG ALFALFA YIELD IN YELLOWSTONE VALLEY 


MELVILLE, Mont., October 4, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Despite the drought, we were particularly fortunate in 
our immediate locality this year—in fact, all through the Yel- 
lowstone Valley—in getting up a big crop of alfalfa, as well as 
about a 50 per cent grain crop. The hay was at first held all 
the way from $25 to $30 a ton, and some of the stockmen made 
arrangements to winter in Texas and other states rather than 
pay such prices; but hay is now being quoted around $18 or $19 
in the stack, and I do not think that there will be very much 
more stock shipped out beyond that already contracted for. 


W. H. DonaA.p. 


NORTHERN ARIZONA RANGE IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION 
PUNTENNEY, ARIZ., October 3, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Both cattle and range in northern Arizona are in excellent 
condition. The market, however, is off—confirming the axiom, 
amply borne out by the experience of most stock-raisers, that 
when one thing is good another is bad. 


M. A. PERKINS. 





PROBING THE RETAILER’S PROFITS 
[Breeder’s Gazette] 


ANSAS RECENTLY SENT several men into eastern mar- 

kets to investigate distributive methods. They were accom- 
panied by four Kansas congressmen, visited Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, and reached the conclusion that the con- 
sumer is being taxed to the point of oppression. Retailers’ 
profits were found to run from 25 to 85 per cent, the average 
being between the two extremes. It was found that liver cost- 
ing 15 cents per pound wholesale was retailed as high as 50 
cents. 

J. H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas Live Stock Associa- 
tion, who conducted the investigation, deplores the lack of 
knowledge, on the part of those engaged in selling beef for 
packers on eastern markets, of production conditions and costs, 
which knowledge he considers essential to the intelligent con- 
duct of their business. He stresses the fact that neither whole- 
saler nor retailer makes an effort to popularize the so-called 
cheaper cuts, which consumers long ago discovered to be 
actually more expensive than ribs and loins. The investigat- 
ing committee ascertained that little variation occurs in retail 
meat prices from week to week, while wholesale values frequently 
fluctuate from $1 to $3 per cwt. In other words, retail, hotel, 
and restaurant prices are practically inflexible, while live- 


stock and dressed-meat values are subject to frequent and 
violent fluctuations. 


The committee determined that the available stock of 
fresh meats in coolers is not sufficient to supply the market 
more than ten days. It therefore drew the conclusion that, 
by effecting control of the primary movement of live stock, 
prices could be effectively stabilized. This has an axiomatic 


ring, but.the problem of controlling a primary movement is far 
from ihe scluble stage. 
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\WHAT THE GOVERNMENT [S DOING 


POLICY TO BE PURSUED IN POSSIBLE FUTURE 
OUTBREAKS OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


HE FOLLOWING INTERCHANGE OF OPINIONS relative 

to the policy to be pursued in the event of future outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease in this country deals with a subject 
of such vast importance to the whole live-stock industry of the 
United States that we feel justified in printing it in full: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 22, 1919. 
Mr. T. W. Tomlinson, 
Secretary, American National Live Stock Association. 


DEAR SIR: 

I. am writing to you with the hope of obtaining a frank 
expression of your views relative to the policy that should be 
pursued in the event of a future outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country. 


It is well known that the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
always looked with favor upon the prompt slaughter of all 
affected and exposed animals in connection with the application 
of appropriate quarantine and disinfection measures. In com- 
bating past outbreaks, it has pursued this policy because it 
believes that method to be the quickest, safest, and most 
economical, and the one which best serves the interests of 
the greatest number engaged in live-stock pursuits and allied 
industries. Our preference for that policy is based upon our 
knowledge of the nature of the disease and the experiences of 
different countries in handling outbreaks. In this country the 
slaughter method has always proved successful, and it has 
received the hearty support of the co-operating state authorities 
and the live-stock industry in general. 


After the conclusion of the work of stamping out the last 
outbreak, a committee was appointed in the bureau to review 
the entire experiences of that outbreak and prepare plans for 
meeting future invasions of the disease. The proposed plans 
were submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture to the live-stock 
regulatory authorities in every state for approval, with the 
recommendation that prompt action be taken to prepare to 
carry them into effect in case of emergency, and suggestions 
were made as to what such an emergency would require on the 
part of each state. Congress, at the request of the secretary, 
appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 as an emergency fund, to be 
available should the disease again appear in this country. The 
bureau is organized to combat another outbreak. It is carefully 
investigating every case coming to its attention which shows 
suspicious symptoms, to make sure that the disease does not 
get a foothold before it is discovered, and every possible means 
is being employed to prevent an invasion from abroad. 

At the time of the last outbreak, live-stock men were gener- 
ally of the opinion that this disease must be stamped out, and 
that, regardless of sacrifices and costs, it must not be given a 
possible chance to become permanently established in the United 
States. It was universally conceded that all affected common 
and grade animals should be slaughtered promptly; but some 
have suggested the advisability in the future of attempting to 
Save some pure-bred animals, and have cited the National Dairy 
Show herd as an example of the possibilities in this line of 
conservation. 

Of course, the bureau could consider saving such animals 
only where the conditions for isolation are ideal, as they were 
in the case of the National Dairy Show herd. Then, in such 
instances, it would be necessary to impose equally rigid require- 
ments, including the maintenance of guards, the proper disposi- 
tion of products, prolonged quarantine, slaughter of chronic 
cases, and finally transfer of the animals after disinfection to 


other clean quarters for final tests with contact animals before 
release. We could not afford to relax from the precautions 
exercised with the National Dairy Show animals, and it would 
be absolutely necessary to adopt practically the same procedure 
in similar instances. 


To undertake to save animals of unusual value must neces- 
sarily increase the difficulty of eradicating the disease. The 
bureau has no arbitrary policy in the matter; its only wish is 
tu serve the live-stock industry most effectively. If such service 
is performed by the adoption of the surest methods of eradication 
in the shortest possible time, then, in the light of our present 
information, the course that must be followed is to slaughter 
all affected and exposed animals as promptly as possible. If, on 
the contrary, it is the judgment of the majority of the state 
authorities and live-stock owners that the best service can be 
rendered in attempting to save some of the most valuable 
animals, even if the time and expense of eradication are 
increased, the bureau is willing to consider it; but, in the cir- 
cumstances, it would hesitate to deviate from its tried methods 
without first having an expression from those who are also 
keenly interested in this important matter. 


Experience has shown that a rigid quarantine, prolonged a 
sufficient time, is more expensive than when the animals are 
slaughtered. No doubt the principal reason for the failure of 
the “quarantine and treatment” method is the difficulty of main- 
taining an effective quarantine. With the aid of their military 
forces, European countries were unable to effect such a quar- 
antine. Would it be possible, therefore, to maintain on farms 
in this country for months a quarantine that would be sure to 
prevent the movement from quarantined premises of anything 
that might carry the infection? This bureau believes not. A long 
quarantine is sure to be less effective than a short one. 

The only animals that might be considered of sufficient value 
to undertake to save are those which are contributing something 
to their breeds that would be lost, should they be destroyed. Any 
pure-bred animal of decided merit is useful to its breed in that 
it aids in increasing the number of good animals; but, unless 
it is contributing something unusual, this loss is not irreparable 
to the breed as a whole. There are animals, however, whose 
destruction would result in the loss of something: that would 
require years to restore. In view of the risks involved, should 
an effort be made to save even such animals? If so, when and 
how shall the line be drawn? Who shall receive the benefits, 
if there are any, of such an advantage? Should the live-stock 
industry as a whole be penalized by prolonged state and foreign 
quarantines, in order to protect the interests of a few indi- 
viduals? Would it pay in the end? 

It is impossible to determine the cost of this disease to 
the countries where it has become permanently planted. We 
know, however, that the continued presence of the infection 
imposes a tremendous burden upon live-stock production and 
agriculture in general. It cost the national government approxi- 
mately $300,000 each to eradicate the 1902 and 1908 outbreaks, 
and to eradicate the outbreak of 1914-15 cost approximately 
$4,600,000. The states’ share was 30 per cent in the 1902 out- 
break, 33144 per cent in the 1908 outbreak, and 50 per cent 
in the last outbreak. The total cost to the national government 
and the states to eradicate the three outbreaks is a small sum 
compared with the direct and indirect losses that no doubt 
would have resulted through damages to stock, interruption of 
commerce, exclusion from domestic markets, and destruction 
of foreign trade through the operation of state and foreign 
quarantines, had our efforts to eradicate the disease proved 
unsuccessful. 

Our country is free from the plague, and our interstate 
and foreign commerce is unhampered by any quarantines on 
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account of foot-and-mouth disease. We have succeeded in every 
instance where we have attempted to eradicate an outbreak by 
the methods we have employed, while the foreign nations have 
failed when they have resorted to the less drastic policy of “quar- 
antine and treatment.” The live-stock industry is confronted 
by the question: In the future shall we deviate from our former 
successful methods by attempting to save any pure-bred animals? 


Your careful consideration of this matter, and your frank 
suggestions on this and all matters relating to the future policy 
for handling an outbreak of the disease in this country, are 
earnestly desired. Very truly yours, 

J. R. MOHLER, 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


* * * 


DENVER, CoLo., September 2, 1919. 
Dr. J. R. Mohler, 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR DR. MOHLER: 


Your letter of August 22, asking for an expression of my 
views relative to the policy that should be pursued in the event 
of a future outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in this country, 
has been received and carefully noted. 


At the twenty-second annual convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association, held at Denver in January, 1919, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted. It fully 
explains the attitude of our association on the subject-matter of 
your letter: 


“‘WHEREAS, The importation of dressed carcasses of animals, 
hides, wool, and other animal products, from any foreign country 
where the foot-and-mouth or other highly infectious diseases 
exist, and where insect pests that convey such infectious diseases 
are known to prevail, is a great menace to the live-stock industry 
of the United States; therefore be it 


“Resolved, By the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled at Denver, Colo., January 21-23, 
1919, that we vigorously protest against the importation of 
dressed meats, hides, wool, and other animal products, from 
countries where contagious and infectious diseases of animals, 
or such insect pests, exist; and that we petition the Honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture to adopt such regulations as will serve 
to close the channels through which such contagious diseases 
are liable to be carried into the United States from foreign 
countries; and be it further 


“Resolved, That we strongly indorse the practice of con- 
demning, where necessary, animals infected with such diseases 
as cannot otherwise be stamped out, and recommend that 
adequate appropriations be made therefor.” 


It would be impossible, even were it advisable, to isolate 
this country so as absolutely to prevent the entry of contagious 
or infectious animal diseases; but I believe greater precautions 
could, and should, be taken by our government, and the danger 
minimized. 


Foot-and-mouth disease exists at all times in Argentina, 
Brazil, and other South American countries. It is so prevalent 
there that no attempt is made to stamp it out through condemna- 
tion and slaughter. Animals which have been infected and 
seemingly cured are slaughtered for food. Consequently, all 
siaughter-houses in those countries are contaminated with foot- 
and-mouth germs. Our government exercises no direct super- 
vision over the inspection made at the time of slaughter by the 
South American authorities; in fact, we accept their inspection 
as efficient and satisfactory. This is a mistake. It has repeatedly 
been brought to our attention that the meat inspection in South 
American countries is by no means as thorough as it should be. 
Obviously, there is always present the temptation to pass some 
animal products not up to standard in wholesomeness and purity 
and free from the taint of disease. The inspection conducted 
by this country at the port of entry, in the very nature of 
things, cannot detect diseases which would be plainly manifest 
upon an examination of the animal before slaughter, or of the 
meat at the time of slaughter. Therefore, our regulations are 
signally at fault—first, in accepting the inspection of the South 
American countries, and, second, in entertaining the belief that 
our inspection at the port of entry is of such a character as to 
afford the maximum protection. 


If our nation continues to permit the importation of car- 
casses, meats, hides, wool, etc., from countries where these 
dread diseases exist, then it is imperative that our inspection 
and sterilizing methods be greatly expanded and improved. The 


outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 1914-15 cost the federal 
government, the different states, and the live-stock industry ten 
times more than the possible benefit which might accrue from 
such imports. This country raises all the meat it needs. Why, 
then, experiment with the animal products of infected countries? 


If at some future time this country should be so unfortunate 
as to experience another outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
I am firmly convinced that the most efficacious and economical 
method of handling it would be through the prompt slaughter 
of all infected or exposed animals, whether pure-breds or of the 
ordinary meat or dairy type. If this disease ever gets a foothold 
on the range, it will be impossible to eradicate it. It will not 
do to temporize with such an outbreak through quarantine and 
isolation. The breeders involved in the National Dairy Show 
case would have been better off financially if they had permitted 
the prompt slaughter of their animals, instead of endeavoring 
to save them through quarantine and isolation. 


Very truly yours, 
T. W. ToMLINSON, 
Secretary, American National Live Stock Association. 
*K * ok 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 2, 1919. 
Mr. T. W. Tomlinson. 
DEAR SIR: 

I desire to thank you for your clear, decisive statement ex- 
pressing your views in regard to the policy that you believe 
should be pursued in handling future outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease. This matter should be freely discussed at the 
meetings of your association. 

Very truly yours, 


J. R. Mower. 


JULY BIG MONTH IN FEVER-TICK FIGHT 


OMPLETE REPORTS to the Bureau of Animal Industry of 

the Department of Agriculture from all the tick-infested 
states show that in July the number of dippings of cattle 
reached the total of 7,219,037. While this total is comparatively 
big, it is about 400,000 less than the record of May. This is 
accounted for by the fact that dipping of cattle is being dis- 
continued in some localities which were released from federal 
quarantine, and where the final clean-up work is practically 
completed as a result of early work this dipping season. 


TUBERCULOSIS-ERADICATION WORK IN AUGUST 


NDER THE AUSPICES of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 

in co-operation with the various states, 37,483 cattle, belong- 
ing to 2,490 herds, were tuberculin-tested during the month of 
August, 1919. Of this number, 1,493, or 3.99 per cent, reacted. 


CROOK FOREST ENLARGED 


HE PRESIDENT has signed a proclamation adding 29,440 

acres to the Crook National Forest in Arizona. The lands 
added are located in the Winchester Mountains, southeast of 
the Galiuro division of the Crook Forest. They are rough and 
broken in character, and are not suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses. Practically the entire tract is covered with a stand of 
oak, juniper, and eedar timber of fair quality. Considerable of 
the area along Pine Canyon is covered with a good stand of 
western yellow pine. 


AERIAL FIRE PATROL EXTENDED 


HE AIRPLANE FOREST-FIRE PATROL conducted in the 

national forests of California by the Army Air Service in 
co-operation with the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture has been extended to cover a portion of the forests 
in Oregon. Headquarters have been established at Salem. The 
city of Portland has donated a landing field and will construct 
a hangar. Patrol routes in the Oregon and Santiam Forests 
are now being worked out. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET SITUATION AT CLOSE OF 
SEPTEMBER 
[BY JAMES E. POOLE] 
Cuicaco, Itt., October 1, 1919. 

URRENT COMMISSION-HOUSE LITERATURE is stu- 

diously ambiguous in dealing with the nebulous future. 
It is built on the saine design as a government weather fore- 
east. Whenever the commission man has essayed to talk to 
the country from an optimistic viewpoint recently, he has 
gone wrong, and the live-stock grower is usually resentful at 
even a suggestion of lower prices. This is doubtful psychol- 
ogy, but is nevertheless a fact. 

Everything in motion has a destination, and sooner or 
later the slump in live-stock values must run its course. Liqui- 
dation due to the drought, adverse European exchange rates, 
diminished consumption, the result of excessive retail cost, and 
other facts have been responsible for such depreciation as the 
market has displayed recently. Labor is well employed at 
unprecedented wages, wherever strikes are not crippling indus- 
try; wages are being constantly advanced; but that there hus 
heen appreciable restriction in meat consumption of all kinds 
is an open secret. 
the public to a sense of the fact that retailers had been 
profiteering, resentment taking the usual form of curtailed 
purchasing. Meat distributors are now gradually yielding to 
the inevitable, slowly reducing prices, which warrants expecta- 
tion that consumption will soon regain normal volume. 


After holiday trade has been satisfied, $15 is expected to 
be the limit on fat steers, and the trade will not be surprised 
if packers put up hog droves at $12 some time this side of 
April. The live-mutton market has not yet seen the worst of 
its tribulation. Cattle in the Corn Belt states have been held 
back to let westerners get out of the way, and, as the move- 
ment from Missouri River points has been of seasonal volume 
all summer, it is a logical inference that October, November, 
and December will find the market well supplied. Recently 
Corn Belt feeders have indulged in one of their periodical out- 
breaks of frenzied buying, paying $12 to $13.35 for fleshy 
steers in competition with packers; and when they resort to 
these tactics to fill feed-lots, they invariably pay a penalty. 

A corn crop has been matured, despite dry weather, that 
warrants expectation of a $1 market in the country. The crop- 
destroyers did their best, or worst, all summer fruitlessly, and 
a frostless September insured a much lower feed bill than 
feeders have faced recently—a fact that was responsible for 
the buying rush late in September. Figuring 40 bushels as 
the average quantity needed for a 100-day feed, the break of 
50 cents per bushel in corn is equal to $20 on the expense 
of finishing a 1,000-pound steer carried that length of time. 
The celerity with which feeders responded to this incentive 
indicates that the game will not be abandoned, thousands who 
had vowed never to feed another bushel of corn having partici- 
pated in the scramble. This incident recalls a joke on ex-Gov- 
ernor Stubbs, of Kansas, who looked over the Kansas City 
stocker market the third week of September, when a country 
buyer could not have been located with a search warrant, the 
market being stagnant. Reaching Washington a few days 
later, he stated that feeder buyers were as scarce as hens’ 
teeth at the market, and that the beef-making industry was 
on the verge of ruin. Meanwhile the country had learned that 


Newspaper agitation effectively aroused | 
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Kansas City was running a bargain sale, hiked to the scene, 
and licked up cattle with such celerity that prices advanced 
$1 to $2.50 per cwt. in a few days, and the surfeit of the 
previous week was speedily changed to. semi-famine. 


Most of the cattle now in feeders’ hands, or to go into 
the Corn Belt during the next sixty days, will be pressing on 
the market after a brief period. The country has been com- 
pelled to swallow a nauseous dose of medicine since the Euro- 
pean armistice was declared, and will practice short feeding 
until recollection of it is erased. It is putting in cattle high 
because refusal to-do so means going without them, and the 
lure of the game is irresistible; but carrying bullocks even on 
dollar corn to nurse the market is no longer popular. Pack- 
ers will get cattle whenever they bid for them, and, unless 


beef consumption revives, there will be enough to go around 
at all times. 


Most of the tribulation encountered by feeders has been 
in connection with heavy cattle. What would have happened 
had the northwestern run carried the usual quota of aged, fat 
steers may be imagined, as good 1,300- to 1,400-pound bullocks 
have sold at $16 to $16.25 as it was. War requirements gave 
the heavy steer temporary respite, but the trade might as 
well realize now as at a future time that the 800- to 1,100- 
pound grades of cattle are the market favorites, and will be 
hereafter. A few heavy cattle will be needed, but a single load 
in excess of actual requirements frequently causes a dollar 
decline. The heavy steer is a gamble, with odds against its 
owner. 

Hog prices will reach bottom of the decline in Decem- 
ber and January, gradually advancing until June, when the 
usual break will occur. From time immemorial packers have 
put cheap product away in their cellars at that period, and 
will probably continue to do so. This policy has an equitable 
flavor, as carrying charges are heavy, and those who unloaded 
early must pay it. Packers have been selling January product 
on a basis of $12 hogs, which affords a hunch as to their 
intentions. If they are wise, they will not attempt repetition 
of their 1907 tactics, when they broke the price to $4 per 
ewt., thereby forcing thousands out of the business. Tacit 
admission of their ability to maintain an artificially high mar- 
ket for months past implies that they could, if so disposed, 
depress values to an extreme. In other words, they dominate 
both the hog market and the provision pit, the country parting 
with many a dollar earned by hogs, gambling in provision 
futures—a game in which the packer acts as dealer with 
marked cards. A bucket shop exists at every cross-roads in 
the country, and few hog-raisers are able to resist the lure of 
a flier in the provision pit, especially when the hog market 
is soaring. 

lowa has absorbed in excess of half a million western sheep 
and lambs since the inception of the season in July; Nebraska 
aud Illinois have also been heavy purchasers, and territory east 
of Chicago has been a greedy purchaser recently. Few of these 
sheep or lambs will be carried longer than January; the bulk 
is destined to go to the shambles in October, November, and 
December. In fact, Iowa is already unloading. Even if the 
movement of fat rangers is on the wane, this means that 
there will be sheep and lambs in abundance until after the 
holidays. Territory where winter feeding is practiced—notably 
Colorado—has been niggardly in purchasing and may feed 
lightly, so that a good February-to-June market is possible. 
The October break put Colorado in a position to buy thin west- 
ern lambs on a $10 basis weighed up on the range, many having 
been bought that way; but, in any event, the Colorado winter 
output will be below normal volume. 


The entire live-stock prospect is uncertain. Readjust- 
ment of values has been drastic, but no indication of return- 
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ing stability is detected on the surface. Feeders are nervous. 
Every bulge in prices prompts commission houses to order 
stuff to the stock-yards, and owners to clamor for cars; and 
continuance of the exasperating eccentricity that has marked 
the course of events this year may be expected. Salesmen’s 
panics are of frequent occurrence. When buyers get short of 
their requirements, they ignore prices in an effort to get the 
stuff they need; and even the zone system of loading in the 
country, which was advertised as a remedy, if not cure, for 
instability, is being tinkered with in an effort to correct defi- 


ciencies. The future of the live-stock market is anybody’s 
guess. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER TRADE SHOWS FIRMER 
TONE 
[BY SAMUEL SOSLAND] 
Kansas City, Mo., September 29, 1919. 

TOCKER AND FEEDER cattle trade on the Kansas City 

market displays the best tone witnessed thus far this 
season. The improvement in the demand developed last week, 
when prices recorded a spurt of 50 cents to as much as $2 per 
hundredweight from the low point of the season. Packers met 
more competition than in weeks, and are still finding feeder 
buyers competing for many of the heavier grass cattle. There 
is a feeling that the market has reached its low point for the 
season, and that supplies will now move with more activity. 
No extreme bullishness is manifest, however, and many trade 
observers will be happy if prices hold at the present level 
through October, which is usually the month of largest stocker 
and feeder cattle supplies in Kansas City. 

The general range of stocker and feeder cattle prices is 
between $8 and $13, with Iowa and Illinois, the principal buyers, 
showing a desire to limit their purchases to a range of $8 to 
$11 on cattle weighing 800 to 1,100 pounds. The present market, 
however, for cattle of this class with quality is between $9 and 
$13. Compared with a month ago, stockers and feeders are 
fully $1 per hundredweight lower. In October a year ago stock- 
ers sold up to $13.50 and feeders up to $14 on the Kansas City 
market. 

The Southwest is still a light buyer, taking fewer than a 
year ago, while the major portion of the output is going to 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. While 
Kansas has begun to take a few more, this state is expected 
to enter the winter with fewer cattle on hand for roughing and 
feeding than at the same time in 1918. A large number of 
cattle on the pastures of Kansas in the Flint Hills district are 
being shipped back to Texas and New Mexico for wintering pur- 
poses—an extraordinary movement. The holders are unwilling 
to accept the losses which confront them on the present market, 
amounting to as muchas $60 a head, and consequently are 
renewing loans and shipping their stock. They figure that it 
will be cheaper to winter in Texas and Mexico than in Kansas. 

In an effort which was supposed to be for the purpose of 
attempting to stem the downward movement of cattle prices 
and the accompanying heavy losses to grazers in Kansas, a com- 
mittee of the Kansas Live Stock Association made a trip to 
Chicago and Washington the past week. It is reported that 
this committee was promised a reduction in ocean freight rates 
on meats. There is a strong suspicion that the object of the 
leaders of this committee was to befuddle producing interests 
and divert attention from the Kendrick-Kenyon bills. 

Demand for cattle for feeding purposes, as well as for 
other stock to go into feed-lots, has been stimulated by sensa- 
tional declines in the market for corn and weakness in other 
feeds. Corn futures in Kansas City are already on a. level 
which points to a basis of $1 a bushel on farms in December. 
Cottonseed products have declined about $15 a ton in the past 


month, and are still weak. Hay would be lower than quoted 
except for the shortage of cars, which is temporarily restricting 
the movement. 

Lack of stock cars is still felt in the Southwest. Equip- 
ment has been supplied to dry portions of the Kansas grazing 


area through special orders of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 


TRADE DEMORALIZATION GENERAL 
[BY JAMES E. POOLE] 
CuHIcaco, ILL., October 1, 1919. 

HO “BUSTED” THE CATTLE MARKET? Kendrick. 
Who kicked the bottom out of the sheep trade? Kenyon. 
For confirmation consult any of the market papers, any day 
of the week. Formerly we had Jewish holidays, “rotten” 
dressed markets, and other stereotyped explanations of such 
periodical vicissitude as overtook the cattle. Now it is the 
Kenyon-Kendrick measures, plus other anti-packer demonstra- 
tions journalistic, linguistic, and official. Every parrot at the 

market speaks his little piece with tiresome frequency. 


Trade conditions, as usual, needed an explanation. The 
stock-yard atmosphere has been constantly and vigorously agi- 
tated by cattlemen’s plaint. “If they let us alone down at 
Washington, we could buy cattle,” reply packers and their 
employees; “but the moment we put a pound of beef away in 


storage we are accused of monopolistic tendencies and profi- 
teering.” 


September found the whole trade about as badly demoral- 
ized as the talent has ever known it. Congestion developed at 
every stock-yard in the country, trash being as unsalable: as 
quality. Then came the steel strike, and in chorus the com- 
mission interest warned the discouraged cattlemen that added 
disaster impended; but it did not happen. For some reason 
or other, crippling a great industry that is responsible for more 
beef consumption per capita than any other, instead of reducing 
orders, actually stimulated the market. Late in September— 
from Monday to Thursday of the third week, to be exact—both 
fat cattle and feeders advanced 75 cents to $1.50 per cwt. No 
explanation has been forthcoming, except that it occurred 
simultaneously with the announcement at Washington that, 
pending settlement of the Peace Treaty dispute, the K-bill 
hearing had been suspended, one commission house putting 
out a circular predicting that this would prop the price list. 
This is what happened—draw your own conclusions. 


Late in the second week of September I prowled through 
the back precincts of the Chicago cattle market, listening to 
the wails of commission men unable to elicit bids on cattle, 
many of them echoing Packingtown denunciation of “politi- 
cal agitation.” A buyer for one of the big concerns surveyed 
a bunch of prime bullocks, laconically asked the salesman, 
“How much?” and, being told “seventeen dollars,” replied: 
“Can’t use ’em at any price.” On the same day of the follow- 
ing week, September 26, he grabbed a load of Kosher bullocks, 
almost identical in weight and appearance, at $17.75. “Why 
didn’t you buy that load at $17 last week?” I asked. “Couldn’t 
sell the beef.” “Beef market better this week?” “No, but we 
must keep our men employed or pay for idle time.” To admit 
improvement in the beef market is heretical in packing circles. 


At the risk of acquiring unpopularity, I will assert that 
some fool buying is being done at the stock-yards. An illustra- 
tion will suffice. “One day recently two commission men had 
a load of heifers. A ‘kid’ buyer came along, inquired the 
price, was asked ‘eleven-fifty,’ and responded with a bid of ten. 
‘l’ll wing that bird,’ said one of the partners, who ran the 
cattle into another pen, substituted a friend as salesman, put 
the asking price up to $14, and made a trade at $12.50.” In 
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the old days, when packers had seasoned buyers, such tricks 
were impossible. Perhaps this is a reason for the present 
violent fluctuation, making it possible for hundreds of specula- 
tors to thrive at the expense of either packers or growers, as 
their function is purely parasitical. The old school of buyers 
has been seriously decimated in recent years by retirements 
and passages over the river Styx, and the new generation is 
not an improvement. 


More earnest but logical profanity has been directed at 
market conditions recently than ever before, coupled with an 
admixture of humor. “Market is steady with two out,” said a 
facetious salesman. “Unevenly lower and in spots more,” 
remarked another. But criticism in the main is vitriolic. 
Astute commission men have acquired a habit of disarming 
customers by initiating a broadside of denunciation, usually 
embracing the opportunity to denounce agitators, reformers, 
and packer-baiters. Working up sympathy for the packer is 
a popular pastime, indoor and outdoor, at the stock-yards. 


Reference to supply statistics disclose the fact that cattle 
markets have been far from glutted. September in former 
years has frequently produced 350,000 to 400,000 cattle, feed- 
ers and fat, around the market circle; but that record has not 
been reached this year, probably for the reason that the hold- 
’em-back injunction has been constantly reiterated. In Chi- 
cago territory feeders have been reluctant to order cars, owing 
to market demoralization; Kansas City has been repeatedly 
congested; other markets hoisting the flag of distress at regu- 
lar intervals. This condition was doubtless aggravated by a 
drought embracing part of the Corn Belt, which kept feeders 
out of the market; but, in any case, beef-makers would not 
have been in investment mood, owing to the slumpy fat-cattle 
market. So demoralized was Kansas City cattle trade that 
along early in September a gigantic pilgrimage from Kansas 
pastures back to Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona was planned, 
and, but for diversion of thousands of cattle in the drought 
sections of the Northwest from the markets to other grass, 
selling conditions would have been even worse. The packers’ 
contention that they were afraid to accumulate beef does not 
furnish adequate explanation for this condition. 


To make a long story short, while a few specialties—cattle 
that are too few to cut a figure in the mass—sold at $17 to $18 
per cwt. during September, a spread of $9.50 to $15.50 bought 
the bulk of the beef; and when a lofty hide market, coupled 
with high prices for every ounce of by-product, is reckoned 
with, this did not mean expensive beef. Swift’s figures demon- 
strate a drop of $5 per cwt. in dressed beef, but the public 
derived little benefit. Few of the cattle going to the shambles 
for the past six weeks have made feeders a dollar, this embra- 
cing the grass stuff that was put in high last spring. It has 
been a $15 to $15.75 market for good 1,300- to 1,350-pound bul- 
locks fed grass or corn all summer, a lot of short-fed stuff 
going to killers at $13 to $14, with plain stuff at $11 to $12.50. 
Heavy Wisconsin grassers at $12 to $15 weighed 1,200 to 1,400 
pounds, and cost $14 to $16, when put in last spring. Kan- 
sas grassers at $10 to $11.50 were good dressed-beef material. 
All of which shows that an $18 steer market does not actually 
exist. 


Feeders came into the market later in September with 
a grand rush. The previous week trade at Kansas City had 
been demoralized, prices breaking $1 per cwt.; news of the bar- 
gain sale, coupled with a drop in corn, prompting a gigantic 
pilgrimage to the market, and in the resultant scramble prices 
advanced anywhere from $1 to $2 per cwt. At Chicago and 
Omaha a similar bulge occurred, and, as most of these cattle 
were bought high, their owners will be nervous until they 
have been cashed. A significant phase of this eruption was 
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that packers who refused to buy sappy grass steers at $11 
to $12 per cwt. the previous week were willing to put on $1 
to $1.50 per ewt. when country competition developed. 


Nobody pretends to know where the hog market is headed, 
but it has been on its way for two months past. Deprecia- 
tion of about $6 per cwt. has not recorded the bottom of the 
slump. Packingtown is sagaciously silent, its forecasts having 
long since been discredited, and since the demise of Patrick 
Cudahy, of .Milwaukee, the only recognized oracle is silent. 
Feeders who played the market for the usual September rise 
cashed their bovine property $3 to $5 per cwt. under prices | 
possible earlier in the season. An opinion exists that droves 
will be put up during the winter packing season at $12 to 
$15 per cwt., wagers having been made on that basis; one bet 
of $500 being that a drove will be bought on the Chicago mar- 
ket at $10 before April 1. That packers have supported the 
market and could have put up droves $1 to $2 per cwt. lower 
during September, had they been in that mood, is not dis- 
puted. Packers, it will be contended, are not in the habit 
of making gratuities to growers, but self-interest was the 
actual impulse, as they have been toting a ponderous sack 
containing about a billion pounds of hog product, more than 
half of which represents an accumulation across the Atlantic, 
and every dollar break in hogs meant difficulty in getting cost 
out of this stuff. One tires of constant reiteration of the money 
packers lose in handling meats, but in this case they have 
undoubtedly been heavily mulcted. Neutral and friendly Euro- 
pean countries were unable to absorb the enormous quantity 
of hog product expected; the British government, to appease 
popular clamor against excessive prices, has taken control of 
the entire stock of meats; and bankrupt Germany has simply 
been unable to buy, the depreciated mark creating an unex- 
pected obstacle to distribution of American hog product in 
that country. To make matters worse, high prices have 
repressed domestic consumption, both fresh pork and bacon 
commanding practically as much money as when hogs were 
worth $23 per cwt. 


Between the cattle and sheep markets it has been a case 
of horse-and-horse. Chicago and Omaha have been constantly 
flooded with refugees from the Northwest, which, added to 
the normal season’s run, has made the salesman’s job difficult. 
Despite a high wool market, values have steadily dropped to 
levels that are not calculated to give the sheep business the 
appearance of an avenue to wealth. Colorado, repeating last 
year’s performance, has kept out of the feeder market: Iowa 
and Nebraska, after taking thin western lambs by the hundred 
thousand at $14 to $15, wearied, a $3 break resulting. Killers 
have had access to fat lambs by the thousand at $14 to $15, 
and the sheep end of the trade has been a thing of shreds and 
patches, fat wethers selling at $8.50 to $9, and good ewes at 
$16.50. Cull sheep dropped to the same low basis as when 
wool was selling at 15 cents a pound. Packers insist that 
the public does not want mutton; but, if the aforesaid public 
could get it at prices in line with hoof cost, it is highly prob- 
able that consumption would be materially increased. 


Late in September the sheep and lamb market reacted 
sharply, and at the beginning of October prices were from $1 
to $2 above the bottom recorded about the middle of September. 
The Colorado feeders decided to get their supply. 


Horse trade has participated in the current vicissitude. 
Exporters have been unable to pay. good American dollars for 
horses in the United States, and sell for depreciated French 
and Belgian francs; consequently they quit the game just as 
ocean rates were easing and the prospect looked favorable. 
Strikes and generally unsettled conditions have aggravated con- 
ditions, resulting in declines of $25 to $40 per head. 
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HIDE MARKET FIRM 


LTHOUGH TRADE IN PACKER HIDES has been active, 
+ 4 there is no general demand for hides, says Hide and Leather 
in its review of market conditions for the week ending October 
4. Many tanners are holding back, deeming present prices too 
high. The quality, however, is favorable for the maintenance 
of the present level, and there are no indications of any imme- 
diate reduction. On the other hand, no increase in rates is 
looked for. October and November are usually the best buying 
months of the year, and this year is not likely to prove an ex- 
ception. Following are the Chicago quotations, compared with 
those for the corresponding week of last year: 

Price per Pound (Cents) 


1919 1918 
Spreaady MiBere oases cise sa 50-51 31 
Heavy native steers......... 48-50 30 
Heavy Texas steers......... 40-41 28 
TEAGUE TOMES SCCGEB: «:«..,0.0:0.00% 40 27 
COT oct rseas sas saws 39 27 
PPANGCR COWS 6.6 is ads hee ees 40 23 
Heavy native cows.......... 47-48 28 
Light native cows........... 50-52 24 
PUGEVG) WEE. dh badic owas es He eas 40 21% 
WONG WMO hccatac canciones 34-35 19% 
Calfskins (country) ......... 70-90 34-44 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE CONDITIONS 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 3, 1919 
[Bureau of Markets] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 
With all markets opening on Monday at prices in line with, 
or slightly higher than, the previous Friday’s close, the ten- 
dency since has been upward, and conditions generally have 
been more stable than for several weeks. 


BEEF 
The better grades of steer beef have been scarce, while 
prices remain firm to $1 higher at Philadelphia. Lower grades 
showed strength at all markets, and prices today average $1 
higher than Monday, with Philadelphia between $2 and $3 
higher than last Friday. Cows were offered in liberal numbers, 
and prices advanced during the week between 50 cents and $1, 
with practically the same range of prices prevailing at eastern 
markets. While the demand for bulls shows some improvement, 
it has been of a spasmodic nature, with prices slightly higher 
than one week ago. Kosher-beef trade has shown some improve- 
ment since last week, with supplies about equal to the demand, 
while prices on the better grades advanced slightly. 
VEAL 
Under very light receipts of desirable weights and grades, 
veal markets continued steady to strong, with the highest prices 
obtained toward the close of the week. Philadelphia advanced 
$4 during the week on good veal, and about $2 on the lower 
grades; New York advanced $1 on the better grades, and re- 
mained unchanged on others; while Boston is $1 higher on the 
common and medium grades. 
PORK 
With continued light supplies of fresh pork cuts, the mar- 
kets remain firm to a shade higher on loins. Picnics declined 
at New York late in the week, while other markets remained 
fully in line with Monday, and undertone firm. 
LAMB 
Although the lamb trade at Boston was dull, with price 
tendency downward, the first part of the week, there was some 
reaction in that market today, and prices at the close are 
slightly higher than yesterday. Conditions elsewhere were 
steady to strong, with an advance of $2 during the week at 
New York, and $1 at Philadelphia. 
MUTTON 
The demand for mutton shows some improvement over last 
week, while receipts were less. There has been a gradual price 
improvement, with New York showing the greatest advance. 


MARKET CLOSING ‘ 

All grades of beef and mutton closed steady at Boston, 
while other meats closed firm. Some cars which arrived late 
will be carried over. Philadelphia closed with a strong under- 
tone of beef and lambs, ang steady on other meats. New York 
closed steady on low-grade beef and firm on better grades, 
steady on veal and mutton, with undertone strong on lambs and 
pork. All markets report some cars arriving late. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS, OCTOBER 8, 
1919 
[Bureau of Markets] 
HOGS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


gk are Win Sa Rha d essa ee ee $16.00 $16.20 (early) $15.50 
Te OOO Gc cea ccc et access 13.75-15.75 15.00-15.75 14.25-14.75 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Ch...... 14.50-15.50 15.25-15.75 14.60-15.25 
Medium Wt., Med. to Ch..... 14.75-16.00 15.35-16.00 15.00-15.50 
Light Wt,., Com. to Ch....... 15.00-16.00 15.00-15.75 15.00-15.50 
Light Lits, Com. to Ch....... 14.50-15.25 15.00-15.50 
Packing Sows, Smooth ...... 13.50-14.00 13.50-14.00 14.25-14.60 
Packing Sows, Rough ....... 13.00-13.50 13.00-13.50 13.50-14.25 
Pe IER 20 2G 5s ctigcdannins 56 SRE Oe Hix: bin eedlacge- ageaeiees 
icin: Fa, Celis, CO, ns ote, we elns ike 14.00-16.50 13.50-15.00 
CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Med. and Heavy Wt. (1100 Ib. up)— 
Choice and Prime ....... $16.75-18.75 $15.65-18.00 $15.25-17.50 
AMEE 61 G4 s « beim Sarna aed ate 14.50-16.75 13.40-16.00 13.50-15.25 
PEM « wcnecucans sata’ 11.25-14.25 11.00-13.00 10.50-13.25 
SOs as édcanan diane 8.75-11.25 9.00-11.25 9.25-10.50 
Light Weight (1100 lb. down)— 
Choice and Prime .....:. 16.75-18.60 15.75-18.10 15.00-18.00 
Medium and Good ....... 11.25-16.50 11.00-15.65 11.75-15.00 
COE 5 cckcecedma ns 8.25-11.25 8.25-10.00 9.75-11,75 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Ch....... 6.50-14.50 6.25-13.60 7.00-12.06 
Cows, ‘Com. to Ch. i...6cc-. 6.25-13.00 6.25-11.50 6.75-11.25 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef... 6,00-11.00 5.80- 8.60 5.75- 9.50 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers ......... 5.25- 6.25 5.00- 6.25 5.00- 6.75 
Canner Steers ..........- 5.75- 8.25 C00 :G.20* * i opitasinwes 
VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Hdy. Wt., Med, to Ch. 17.50-18.75 13.75-17.50 11.00-14.00 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch.... 7.00-12.00 5.00-11.85 7.00-11.00 
FEEDER STEERS: 
Heavy Weight (1000 lb. up)— 
Common to Choice ...... 8.50-13.00 10.00-13.25 9.00-18.00 
Medium Weight (800-1000 Ib.)— 
Common to Choice ...... 7.50-12.25 9.00-12.50 8.00-11.00 
Light Weight (800 lb. down)— 
Common to Choice ...... 7.25-11.00 8.50-11.50 7.50-10.75 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice ........ 6.50-10,25 5.75- 9.60 7.00-10.50 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice ........ 6.00- 8.00 5.50- 8.40 5.75- 8.50 
STOCKER CALVES: 
Good and Choice .......... 9.00-10.00 7.50-10.50 8.75-10.50 
Common and Medium ... 8.00- 9.00 5.50- 7.75 7.00- 8.75 
WESTERN RANGE CATTLE: 
Beef Steers— 
Good and Choice........ BEBE 5)... cvciwtacame 12.00-15.25 
Common and Medium.... 8.00-12.25  .......... 8.00-12.00 
Cows and Heifers— 
Medium, Good and Choice 7.75-13.00  .......... 6.75-10.75 
SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime....... $13.25-16.10 $13.00-16.00 $14.00-16.00 
Culls and Common...... 8.75-13.00 8.00-12.50 8.00-13.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime......... 9.25-11.65 9.00-10.00 9.00-10.75 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime.......... 8.75- 9.75 7.00- 8.25 8.00- 9.25 
EWES: 
Medium to Prime.......... 6.50- 7.75 5.75- 7.25 6.25- 7.25 
Culls and Common ........ 3,00- 6.00 3.00- 5.50 2.50- 6.25 
BREEDING EWES: 
Full Mouths to Yearlings.. 7.00-13.00 7.00-14.00 7.50-18.00 
FEEDER LAMBS .......... 11.25-13.00 11.00-13.00 9.50-13.50 


WOOL CLIP FOR 1919 


HE WOOL CLIP for this year in the United States is 3.3 

per cent above that of 1918, as estimated by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, and amounts to 257,000,000 pounds, not includ- 
ing pulled wool. The production of 1918, including pulled wool, 
was 300,000,000 pounds, and of 1917 about 282,000,000 pounds. 
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OPENING AND CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON 
WESTERN DRESSED FRESH MEAT 


For Week Ending October 3, 1919 
[Bureau of Markets] 
BOSTON 


BEEF 
STEERS: 
CUES 5 Sc Bci ces $23.00-23.50 
OO i Sis fF 21.00-22.50 
BOM. cn 18.00-20.00 
COE nob cos wale 14.50-17.00 


COWS: 
Medium 
Common. 

BULLS: 
DE, oo caeani ens $11.00-12.00 


$13.50-14.50 
13.00-13.50 


LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS: 
Choice . 
Good . 
Medium 


odauweseeee $23.00-24.00 
22.00-23.00 
21.00-22.00 
20.00-21.00 


YEARLINGS: 
REO «. Raseacebaaese $18 ,00-19.00 
BRN 5 4 cas ceeeee 15.00-17.00 


MUTTON: 


Medium $12.00-13.00 


 . Shigeaciaw 10.00-11.00 


NEW YORK 
LAMBS: 
COCR. 5s cknonaneae $25.00 


GOOG: 5). cdcndccesess 23.00-24.00 
MOGiUmM: <..csccccsvs 20.00-22.00 
bs hidhe ews 18.00-20.00 


COMMNBOR. 6 wiccciaicc 10.00-11.00 


STEERS: 
OS ES $25.00 
Good . 22.00-24.00 
i 18.00-21.00 
SOO go Dawa ses 14.00-17,00 

COWS: 

PD, ste ois 5 ext tee $16.00 
Medium . 14.00-15.00 
Common ........... 12.50-13.00 

BULLS: 

Common 


Common. 


MUTTON: 


GOOG . ..ccccececers $14.00-15.00 
Medium . .....sees. 13.00-14.00 
ovlessevees 10.00-12.00 


¢ @sscccees $10.00-11.00 Common. 


COTTONSEED MARKET FIRM 
[F. W. Brode & Co.] 


oe COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL MARKET is firm, 

with the demand from feeders becoming heavier. The 
export market is strong, and exporters are bidding good prices 
for slab loose cottonseed cake, with the mills apparently not 
interested in selling even at $68 Galveston, which is about $64 
f. o. b. Texas common points for loose cake, and is equivalent 
to $67 or $68 for cracked cake in sacks. 


Cottonseed is selling at $73 per ton. Heavy rains for the 
past two weeks have delayed the crop and ruined a great quan- 
tity of the seed. 


Cottonseed hulls are also firming up, as feeders realize they 
are the cheapest and best roughage they can buy. They are at 
present selling at around $7.50 to $8 f. o. b. Texas common 
points. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1790-1919 


(From a Report Issued by the National City Bank of New York) 
(In Millions and One Decimal) 


Exports ExceEss oF 


Total 


| IMPORTS 


} 
Domestic} Foreign | Imports | Exports 





20. 
71. 
66. 
69. 
aes 
123. 
144. 
333. 
392. 
835. 
857. 
1,394. 
2,465 
2,364. 
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*June estimated. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


UBJOINED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 
slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for the month 
of August, 1919, compared with August, 1918, and for the first 
eight months of 1919, compared with the same period last year: 


RECEIPTS 





August First Eight Months 


2,043,220 
2,116,113 
3,359,336 


2,029,255 | 14,317,983 | 14,857,418 
2,495,293 | 30,532,240 | 29,236,478 
2,270,530 | 14,240,438 | 11,433,438 _ 


SHIPMENTS* 





August First Eight Months 


1918 


1,277,363 | 
993,778 
1,848,439 | 


1919 


8,295,669 
9,930,517 
9,235,130 


1918 


8,386,215 
10,490,206 
7,319,124 





Cattle. . 
Hogs. . cea 
Sheep. . noes iain 


1,306,851 | 
749, 612 | 
3, 182, 824 | 


1919 | 
| 
| 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








First Eight Months 


1919 | 1918 
| 1,192,182 
| 1,615,959 
934,144 


August 


1919 


8,512,996 
20,972,826 
7,420,005 


1918 


9,064,842 
19,225,712 
5,824,318 





1,099,937 
1,411,992 
_1,166,481 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS* 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of holdings of frozen and cured 
meats on September 1, 1919, compared with August 1, 1919, 
and September 1, 1918, as announced by the Bureau of Markets: 





Aug. 1, 1919 | Sept. 1, 1918 
(Pounds) | (Pounds) 


| 159,278,573 | 185,164,410 
30,943,145 | 30,072,462 
7,263,304 4,045,812 

131,137,303 | 70,912,407 
366,546,935 | 333,471,803 
384,763,765 | 315,236,215 
100,477,624 | 104,652,348 
91,447,779 | 96,214,939 


Sept. 1, 1919 | 
(Pounds) 


161,613,812 
34,935,537 
7,794,785 
89,725,378 
336,916,939 
339,961,512 
86,552,974 
84,082,952 


Commodity 


Frozen beef 

OSE IIOUE « nea aca hace 
Lamb and mutton... 
Frozen pork 

Dry salt pork 
Pickled pork 


Miscellaneous. ...... 


*Holdings include estimates of stocks of storages not reported. 


JULY WOOL CONSUMPTION BIGGEST OF YEAR 


LTHOUGH the June figures for wool consumption broke all 

records for 1919, the July figures exceed them by 8,000,000 
pounds, according to the monthly wool-consumption report 
issued by the Bureau of Markets. The total amount of wool 
used during July—63,000,000 pounds, grease equivalent —- is 
almost three times the amount used in February of this year. 
However, this is 2,000,000 pounds short of the consumption in 
June, 1918. 


The total amounts of wool used during July, by condition, 
in pounds, were: grease, 45,213,307; scoured, 7,485,323; pulled, 
2,274,463. 


In August the consumption was: grease, 40,427,075 pounds; 
scoured, 6,346,756 pounds; pulled, 2,164,645 pounds. 
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EFFECTS OF DROUGHT AN UNCERTAIN FACTOR 
[BY JAMES E. POOLE] 
Cuicaco, ILL., October 1, 1919. 

OVINE AND OVINE REFUGEES from the arid sections of 

the Northwest have filled every market on the circuit since 
early in July; and market receipts do not register the entire 
movement, as other thousands have trekked to new pastures 
variously located from Texas to Minnesota. The cost of the 
drought will never be even approximated. That it has depleted 
a large section of the pastoral region west of the one-hundredth 
meridian of herds and flocks is evident, creating a huge re- 
stocking proposition for subsequent seasons. Many of the 
cattle transferred to more favored sections will never return 
to the home grazing ground. In fact, many have been moved a 
second time to market already, as they were not doing well 
in their new locations and would have realized more money 
if sent to the stock-yards early in the season. The big outfit is 
in a position to move cattle and care for them; for the little 
fellow the short route to market in such emergencies is the 
most economical. 


At this writing a secondary back-to-the-Southwest move- 
ment is in its inception in Kansas, where grazers are facing 
enormous loss owing to depreciation in values, their stockers 
having been put in high last spring on the costliest grass ever 
contracted. Improvement in the fat and feeder markets at 
Kansas City may reduce this hegira to young and immature 
steers, but during the September period of demoralization con- 
tracts were made for thousands of cars to carry cattle back 
to Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona from the long-grass sec- 
tions of Kansas, where feed disappears with frost, several hun- 
dred cars being actually moved. Owners assert that throwing 
these cattle on the market meant losses of $35 to $75 per head. 
In fact, many cattle grazed on Kansas pastures during the past 
season have sold in Chicago and Kansas City on that basis, 
putting a crimp in the financial resources of speculators who 
placed their confidence, not wisely but too well, in repetition 


of the high market of 1918, putting in Texas cattle and con-' 


tracting grass on a basis that, in the light of recent events, 
made profit in the finality of the transaction impossible. For 
that matter, grazers in other sections, imbued with the same 
degree of optimism, made a similar error; Wisconsin purchas- 
ing thousands of fleshy steers last April at $12 to $15, and some 
as high as $16, per cwt., that have been filtering back to market 
to sell $2 to $2.50 per cwt. below original cost. The stocker 
man and grass-owner got whatever velvet existed on this sea- 
on’s crop of grass beef. Commission houses, naturally, have 
een pinched. 

In the Northwest the season’s story has a different hue. 
‘ansas pastures produced feed; northwestern ranges were 
ire; consequently the beef crop was a failure. The deficiency 
i the season’s beef tonnage in that quarter can only be con- 
ctured, but in the aggregate it is enormous, as 90 per cent 

the cattle gathered in the drought area lacked 100 to 250 
,ounds of normal weight. A few steers from protected pas- 
tires or well wintered sold above $12, few above $13.50; the 
tank and file of the stuff that went to killers, who have taken 
®.out 75 per cent, costing $8.75 to $11, price and weight keep- 
i:g close company. The serious phase of the northwestern dis- 
aster is necessity for sending to the shambles thousands of 
vell-bred cows, heifers, and young steers—yearlings and two- 
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year-olds that otherwise would figure in the beef supply of 
1921 and 1922, or produce several calf crops. At the beginning 
ot October the footing of other thousands of such Gattle was 
uncertain, as their owners have been holding on in the hope 
of fall feed and a drop in hay which would enable them to 
carry females and young stuff through the winter. Nature has 
been inexorable, relenting only to the extent of sprinkling 
scorched pastures in niggardly fashion; and the hay hog has 
outdone most other profiteers, putting a prohibitive price on his 
property. By hauling in Minnesota hay of inferior quality, 
the price of that commodity in Montana has been depressed 
from $30 to $22 per cwt., and it is possible that the hogs may 
see the light, as, if cattle are moved out, their produce will 
have little value. Every female or young steer saved will 
simplify the restocking problem. 


Thousands of range cows and heifers have found an asylum 
in the Corn Belt, but it will be merely temporary, as such cattle 
will go to the butcher after getting a decent corn-crib cross 
the moment a favorable market develops. They were secured 
at prices ranging from $6 to $8.50 per cwt.—a veritable bar- 
gain sale. Theoretically this would have been a favorable op- 
portunity for the region east of the Missouri River to resume 
cattle-breeding, but that advantage will be taken of the op- 
portunity is doubtful. Keeping a cow for the calf it raises 


on land worth $100 to $300 an acre may be possible, but the 
owner is skeptical. 


What the effect of the series of droughts that have de- 
pleted cattle herds and sheep flocks from the Rio Grande to 
the Saskatchewan will be during the next half-decade involves 
difference of opinion. That a crimp has been put in production 
of both species cannot be disputed. Aged cattle have prac- 
tically disappeared everywhere, cows have been sacrificed, 
young cattle sent to the shambles, and calf-crop percentages 
reduced. What beef-cattle production exists east of the Mis- 
souri River goes to the stock-yards at the yearling stage—75 
per cent of it in wofully deficient condition; hence no material 
increase of stocker supply can be expected from that quarter. 
Such great feeding-grounds as Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
are more dependent on the trans-Missouri breeding-ground each 
season, and are in no position to improve their condition in this 


respect with land values soaring and the grain elevator rapidly 
eclipsing the live-stock shipping station. 


SEPTEMBER WOOL TRADE LAGGING 


[By John D. Halliday, President National Wool Warehouse ¢ 
Storage Company, Chicago] 

> a WAS LITTLE DOING in wool-buying circles in 

Boston and other eastern markets during the latter half 

of August and all through September, apart from mills being 

supplied with wool for their immediate needs. The unques- 

tionably large supplies of wool in primary foreign markets 


are always a disturbing talking factor in our domestic mar- 
kets when active trading is marking time. 


The sharp advances at the recent auction sales in London 
on all grades from half-bloods up to fine Merinos at once lifted 
the situation to more active market trading. The steady con- 
sumption of wool in this country during July, August, and 
September, approximating the record figures of the war period, 
with worsted machinery strongly employed, and the woolen- 
goods section running practically to capacity, combined to 
create a satisfactory outlook for our domestic wool market for 
the rest of the year, with a possible exception of the coarse- 
grade clothing wool, with half-blood and Merino staple combing 
wools standing strong. The clothing trade insists that it can- 
not obtain supplies from the wholesale trade, which in turn 
complains that the mills are unable to fill orders on time. 
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The clothing demands of the country as a whole have never 
been so strong, especially in the direction of expensive fabrics. 
This indicates the buying power of the people, as the demand 
is not confined to any particular section, but is well distributed 
throughout the country. It is typical of the temperamental dis- 
position of the American people that in prosperous times they 
buy beyond their actual needs. 

Merino wools of combing length have moved freely in all 
our domestic markets, and will probably occupy a strong posi- 
tion as time goes on. This outlook has been foreseen for some 
time. The world’s meat demands have been for quick-maturing 
lambs, as against the slower-maturing Merinos, tending to add a 
larger proportion to the annual wool supply of the coarse 
grades, such as three-eighths blood, quarter-blood, and braid, 
which grades are in large supply in foreign primary markets at 
prices which are disturbing factors in maintaining high market 
levels. However, when grades of wool stand wide apart in 
price, the manufacturing interests find it both necessary and 
profitable to bring about new styles and fabrics, in whose pro- 
duction these cheap grades can be blended with a small per- 
centage of fine Merino wools, enabling them to weather the 
situation by averages in price of raw materials. 

The demoralized condition of foreign exchange is a fac- 
tor working in favor of wool purchases in foreign markets, 
as it enables the landed cost to stand in many cases below 
the open quoted prices in those markets. The business inter- 
ests of the country must realize shortly that, if we are to hold 
our own in international trade, a better trading arrangement 
must be brought about in matters of exchange. No doubt this 
will be looked after when matters develop a little farther 
along this line, as we must strive to occupy a commanding posi- 
tion in world trade. 

It is well to keep in mind that wool, as a basic raw mate- 
rial, represents one of our principal imports. It is our con- 
viction that we should have an import tariff, not only to equal- 
ize cost of production at home and abroad, but as a revenue- 
producing factor as well. 

While the available wool tonnage, especially of the low 
medium grades, in foreign primary markets is very large, never 
before in the history of wool production has the immediate 
consuming demand, from a world point of view, been so large 
and so far-reaching, both for the raw material and for the 
finished product. 

This is a time for the live-stock industry of this country, 


especially the wool-growing interests, to put their house in . 


order by invoking and applying such well-defined economic and 
industrial principles as may be found necessary in meeting 
rising costs of production in this and all other lines. One 
of the outstanding changes which we would suggest is that 
of changing the bulk of Merino wool coming from western 
ranges at the present time, from short clothing stuff to that 
of combing staple. Greater care in selection in breeding lines, 
better handling of sheep on the range when conditions permit, 
and putting up wools in more merchantable condition at shear- 
ing time, would be among the advantages of the new order of 
things. 


CROP SUMMARY FOR SEPTEMBER 1 


OR THE CORN CROP the government estimate of Septem- 

ber 1, 1919, was 2,857,692,000 bushels, which was 69,314,000 
bushels more than the August 1 guess, and 108,343,000 bushels 
in excess of the five-year average 1913-17. Spring wheat, on the 
other hand, showed a further decrease of 17,031,000, the latest 
estimate being 208,049,000 bushels. The oat crop fell short of 
the August estimate by 41,586,000 bushels, the September figures 
being 1,224,815,000 bushels. Barley was estimated at 195,297,000 
bushels—a reduction of 8,228,000 bushels. Winter wheat and 


rye, now harvested, appear in the tabulation with 715,301,000 
and 84,552,000 bushels, respectively, to their final credit, com- 
pared with a five-year average of 555,190,000 and 50,001,000 
bushels. Potatoes stood at 349,194,000 bushels, which repre- 
sents a slight decrease from the previous month’s estimate. 
The total production of hay, both tame and wild, was calcu- 
lated to be 103,544,000 tons, which is 13,000,000 tons more thai 
in 1918 and 6,500,000 tons above the five-year average 1913-17. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE DURING PAST FISCAL 
YEAR 


HE VALUES OF MERCHANDISE imported from and ex- 

ported to each of the grand divisions of the world, as well as 
the principal countries, during the twelve months ended June, 
1919, compared with the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, appear 
from the following tables. Where no figures are given, such 
imports or exports were insignificant: 


Imports Into U.S. From Exports From U.S. To 


| 
| 
| 


Twelve Months Ended June 


| Twelve Months Ended June 
| | 
| 


1919 1918 1919 1918 





Grand Divisions— | 
Europe ..-| $ 372,953,593) $ 411,578,494) $4,634,816,841| $3,732,174,352 
North America............| 1,052,570,196 918,347,346} 1,291,932,342| 1,236,359,013 
South America 568,374,904 567,418,257 400,901,601 314,558,794 
PS coins a tien teataental 830,904,001 826,193,642 603,924,548 447,429,267 
CNN 6:6 Sanna das consents 190,008,129 146,205,707 208,351,493 134,891,188 
Africa 81,065,759} 75,911,957 | 85,157,432) 54,298,757 


Totals................| $3,095,876,582| $2,945,655,403 $7,225,084,257 $5,919,711,372 


Principal Countries— 
Euro} 
308,700 12,796) $ 


19,441,603) 
647,869 80,053 


322,940,837| $ 95,930,695 
93,167,530 (969,542 
976,696,797 883,734,921 
"""9.573,882 


22,908,250 
496,174.736| 477,898,774 
6.381.964 


103,801,757 
25,216,242 


101,641,460 
116,705,346 


11,390,318 
98,931,638 67,163,288 
4,122,550 


78,119,187 
2,147,412,241| 1,995,863,297 
778,490,022 


813,723,031 
43,582,982 


48,131,130 
229,545,706 235,469,608 
107,077,038 


119,962,982 
109,378,150 


138,831,832 
93,294,275 66,270,046 
70,288,581 63,529,124 
52,292,943 


287,376,018 296,606,132 64,272,887 
105,762,859 116,644,981 82,992,495 43,476,623 
303,993,041 284,945,439 326,462,269 267,641,212 
41,455,457 34,718,541 
oo 
83,960,179 


99,394,633 61,308,263 137,034,154 
82,490,760 78,101,412 69,030,876 48,425,058 
44,747,874 


23,934,571 20,907,958 55,344,450 


21,573,527 
Netherlands 30,652,531 
Norway 3,219,245 
Russia in Europe 2,927,434 
Spain 30,979,183 
5,820,070 
18,648,788 
157,107,578 


468,954,818 


337,654,142 
157,107,578) 


166,061,539 
125,283,489 
135,602,542 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
North America— 





264,024,006 
145,659,542 


195,633,348 
113,511,954 
141,075,704 








Russia in Asia 
Oceania— 
Australia and New Zealand 
Philippine Islands 
Africa— 
British Africa 








FOREIGN CREDITS 


THE TOTAL CREDITS established by the United States 
Treasury in favor of foreign countries are as follows: 


ON is coin ions Kb eee a eae $ 343,445,000.00 
Cuba .. 10,000,000.00 
Czecho-Slovakia . . 55,330,000.00 
PROGR 25) CSOT iis cease es ses Lab 3,047,974,777.24 
CORE TIPTREE ois nes cd cs ces 4,277,000,000.00 
Greece. . 48,236,629.05 
MM cir hop tien raed as Hem aensats 1,619,922,872.99 
Liberia... 5,000,000.00 
Roumania 25,000,000.00 
Russia... 187,729,750.00 
Serbia... 26,780,465.56 


MENS tb 8 Se cskd Co oe eee es $9,646,419,494.84 
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132,174,352 
236,359,013 
314,558,794 
147,429,267 
134,891,188 

54,298,757 


919,711,372 


95,930,695 
4,969,542 
883,734,921 
2,573,882 
477,898,774 
6,381,964 
25,216,242 
116,705,346 
67,163,288 
4,122,550 


995,863,297 


778,490,022 

43,582,982 
235,469,608 
107,077,038 


109,378,150 


66,270,046 
63,529,124 


= 
83,960,179 
48,425,088 


44,747,874 


| States 


(:ctober, 1919 
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‘XPORTS AND IMPORTS OF LIVE STOCK, MEATS, MEAT PRODUCTS 
HIDES, AND WOOL DURING LAST FISCAL YEAR EXPORTS 
Pounds 
URING THE FISCAL YEAR ended June 30, 1919, the ———— ¢ ) ——— 
United States exported and imported the following quan- Articles 1919 1918 1917 
‘ities of live stock, meat products, hides and skins, and Wool,  Beee products— 
' w i i Me MIRC isis ais eeenedcdex’ 108,489,472 | 97,343,283 67,536,125 
s compared with the previous two years, according to statistics hee chit 339/205 176 370,032,900 197177101 
made public by the Department of Commerce: Beef, cured 45,067,861 54,467,910 58,053,667 
Cleo ci. a a eae 59,002.333 54,008,388 “neil 
nN 5 oo... ee tae 18,570, 6,309, ,651,26 
LIVE STOCK Pos en cage 16,210,997 5,014,964 15,209,369 
EXPORTS Total beef products.............. | 579,636,028 589,772,341 410,737,640 
Chambers) ——_—— ~ Hog products— 
|| ee ae ree 1,239,540,973 815,294,424 667,151,972 
Animals 1919 1918 1917 Hams and shoulders................ 667,848,019 419,571,869 266,656,581 
. | Noe cca goller ies 725,577,868 392,506,355 444,769,540 
CWRINE Soc asvterc sense cues twos 42,345 48845 | 18,213 13,387 Wemerad I: 2-0... cece cscs ete | 17,395,888 4,258,529 17,576,240 
He Sica sd Lcteee eee teed 27,975 | 84,765 278,674 Pork, canned.................-..24 5,273,508 5,194,468 5,896,126 
MUN d. o5.<2's5 a5: aaacicen nas abe Dekos 12,452 | 28,879 136,689 WIM... <. o-. pacca asics es 19,644,388 21,390,288 50,435,615 
Sh hn Se aren gan aa 16,117 | 7,959 58,811 Pie; SiR ion. Ane 31,504,497 33,221,502 46,992,721 
Seed oss Sa losavstet: dbo teas 17,390 | 9,280 21,926 _——]?$ $$$ | —__________ 
$$$ $$$ |__| Total pork products.............. 2,706,785,141 1,691,437,435 1,499,478,795 
Seitee>). eet) baits | 116,279 | 149,096 509,487 Dene ae ne ae 
te | Lard compounds. . | 131,750,503 31,278,382 56,359,493 
7% Mutton, except GRE i acnatonias oa | 2,173,994 2,098,423 3,195,576 
IMPORTS Ue eee oee e cwloa, 18,225,505 | 15,026,449 15,429,421 
Sausage casings 13,524,093 6,173,578 6,118,060 
n (Numbers) Atos xe 2 SS ee rai asayecs 11,537,284 10,360,030 12,936,357 
= — — boo ee ba 
| 
ee 1919 | 1918 1917 Total meat products............. | 3,463,632,548 2,346, 146,638 2,004,255,342 
Cattle— 
From United Kingdom............. 695 1,063 1,714 IMPORTS 
ENING 5 05 on css eect cs 356,834 | 185,089 | 189,285 (Pounds) 
Wr MONEY... os Sos cchvecs | 82,340 | 105,470 | 183,827 ee = = 
ns Ie: 9 | 
From other countries............... 530 BOS Kiviccs Woah Astin 1919 1918 1917 
Wiel OnE SR She: 440,399 | 293,719 374,826 me - = 
Sieber oe Sn aati 4,003 | 5,111 12,584 — od 
| 7 492 = 
Bee eee eee ee ne cree ae | gif arr From Canada............ 2. | 26,604,396 20,768,167 9,435,742 
Rage ey Neen Nr ere ee : : sini From Argentins......... eke | 2.081.198 <1. 2,296,600 
91 | 53 RSA re | t 3,12 662 
FON est aies ach yea viene —— — From Australia.................. | 719,575 569,053 201,641 
———$________— — ~— —- From other countries............. 6,709,289 3,670,274 3,197,383 
Total beef and veal ........... | 36,670,374 25,451,655 15,217,118 
HIDES AND SKINS Mutton and lamb.................. | 4,542,317 2,007,601 4,684,131 
‘ Pork, ree: agieteretereess 2,744,412 1,847,733 1,651,227 
. Ee repar or preservea— 
EXPORTS Bacon and hams................... | 4,056,812 260,031 190,293 
(Pounds) Bologna sausage................... 16,166 15,056 682 
—_ ——=—==——— 3 = a ANOU scx 135,878,504 : : 
Sausage casings...... 8,558,018 
Classification 1919 | S198 1917 ae... Me ties Sire 
. eros a >- ROG ee ee es i 5,813, | . . 
Calls oseeeseeoceeseeseeseeeeneeees 2,778,293 | 3,458,001 1374008 | haces 
MEM ae hoe tac tacdtcnch cea 10,205,257 | 7,023,761 7,365,461 Total en. NS 2 
cme or eka wn ee Css ee Sf 69.597 | 43.113 | 179°704 otal meat products | 209,888,877 9,582,076 21,743,451 
RUGS Gans cl owt te 1,737,326 | 1,619,942 | 1,052,046 ~ — - - = 
} : *Quantities not given for 1918 or 1917. 
EM cick 344s Ble cata bes 14,790,673 12,144,817 | 9,971,249 
tai EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN AUGUST 
haa (Pounds) “ si HE FOLLOWING TABLES, compiled by the Bureau of 
ina. eae 1a i ie ear Foreign and Domestic Commerce, show the exports of meat 
Classification 1919 1918 1917 P 
ea . products from the United States for August, 1919, compared 
pee tet ee teens nese scene ee eees eae Me nee ia eee with August, 1918, and for the eight months ended August, 
OM rar cud maida de incase Gash te 20,648,425 13,161,315 | 46,336,195 1919, compared with the same period last year: 
Came 82553; 253,876,730 | 267,499,770 | 386,600,028 
Tt ER heared a ctlas 89,004,528 | 66,932,937 105,640,307 coe . : 
Horse, colt, and ass.................. 6,312,699 | 9,059,035 | 27,670,371 BEEF PRODUCTS 
Kangaroo and wallaby............... 1,053,490 | 670,685 958,629 (Pounds) 
BIR oe Gace oes cee cas ee cas 61,895,515 | 55,468,915 95,730,598 5 ——— = a et tae eters erga 
Allother.......... Fo eek ees, | 5,831,324 | 9,226,176 10,176,141 | | 
—_ _- August Eight Months Ended August 
Riles, .f.. St. ee 448, 141,726 432,516,693 700,207,497 | 
Classification 
a ee = 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Beef, canned............... 2,894,361 17,129,337 | 47,641,617 103,008,792 
WOOL Beef, fresh.......... | 8,075,366 | 45,100,228 | 114,297,125 | 356,833,832 
Beef, pickled, ete............ 2,494,113 1,742,970 | 29,637,060 27,357,145 
EXPORTS CUS oc cc ctisadn tee | 8,188,148 5,189,173 48,946,601 56,109,812 
de LS 
— eon ————— _Totals...............-- | 21,651,988 | 69,161,708 | 240,522,403 | _ 543,300,581 
Classification | 1919 1918 | 1917 PORK PRODUCTS 
U nmanufactured........05c562.8-.60 545,717 993,143 2,148,350 (Pounds) 
i is , 8. = ere 
August Eight Months Ended August 
IMPORTS ail | ae 2 he 
Classification | 
: es se — S | 1919 1918 1919 =| 1918 
Classification 1919 1918 1917 Bacon.. ceeseee| 84,150,778 68,857,586 952,354,648 | 805,816,678 
~ Hams and shoulders......... | 40,147,727 45,816,637 532,966,870 | 416,524,777 
Clothes, Sei be | 327,944,568 | 303,868,940 | 279,481,501 ee | 48,968,628 51,920,658 577,080,418 | 404,515,493 
Combing 2,383,551 | 13,953,957 | 17,055,953 Neutral lard................ 2,043,388 623,893 18,712,477 5,966,759 
Srp. hee. SSees cals eee iekes 84,178,453 | 58,994,662 | 67,672,671 Pork, pickled............... 2,117,796 3,032,954 18,486,959 26,854,153 
| Lard compounds..........., a 7,484,805 1,650,955 111,424,953 17,499,650 
Te: el ieee ian eee 414,506,572 | 376,817,559 364,210,125 | | 
Totals.................| 184,913,122 | 171,902,683 | 2,211,026,325 | 1,677,177,510 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
[BY JOSEPH RAYMOND] 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
Lonpon, September 1, 1919. 

LTHOUGH AT THE TIME OF WRITING this letter we 

have not yet reached the date when, prior to the later 
decision to continue control, government maximum prices weie 
to be taken off live cattle—viz., Michaelmas Day (September 
29)—the British stock-raiser is beginning to form a good opin- 
ion as to how he will fare during the winter period, when, 
among the certainties in front of us, dearer meat takes an 
important position. 

Briefly, as regards the new maximum scale of selling prices 
allowed to the British cattle-grower, the September, 1919, rate 
for fat cattle and sheep remains until the middle of November, 
after which a lis. per cwt. rise on cattle begins an ascending 
movement, culminating in a 95s. per cwt. level at the middle 
of May next. The rise in sheep prices reaches its top a month 
sooner, when the increase will have been 344d. per pound. 
This is stating the matter in the briefest terms, as there have 
been complexities and anomalies in the estimation of sheep 
rates which are to be modified, though these need not be men- 
tioned here. It looks as if the maximum price for cattle, calcu- 
lated on a dead-weight basis, will go as far as 1s. 7d. per 
pound. 

The British live-stock industry is really the most naturally 
favored branch of United Kingdom agriculture, although many 
a modest stock-raiser would deny this. It has, so to speak, 
a sort of protection of its own,* and it will continue to enjoy 
this in several ways, although the Prime Minister has virtually 
told the agriculturist that he can have no state assistance tor 
his crop maintenance. Before the war, 60-odd per cent of the 
United Kingdom’s meat consumption was of the home-killed 
article. The home meat-raiser is now being told that he has 
got to provide a bigger share still, and the position of both 
breeder and fattener is thus strongly intrenched. Cattle-raising 
today is a much more costly proceeding than it was before 
the war, and beef from hay at £15 to £20 a ton must be a dear 
article. 

As an indication of what present-time costs are, one may 
take an official estimate as emanating from the British Army 
Cattle Committee last year. It was estimated that, taking a 
grass-fed steer killed in October as producing 54 per cent of 
dressed meat, an animal of 9% cwts. live weight would pro- 
duce 575 pounds of meat, and would cost the butcher £34 4s. 
at 72s. per cwt. live weight. At 10d. per pound the hide would 
yield about £3, and offals and sundries would not add more than 
£2, so that £29 4s. would be the net cost of the meat. Adding 
a halfpenny per pound to cover the wholesale butcher’s ex- 
penses and profits, the wholesale price of the meat at Smith- 
field would be 118s. 9d. per cwt. 


Crop-farming and stock-raising are interdependent, and a 
witness before the Royal Committee on Agriculture last month 
estimated the cost of growing corn? in one of the western 
counties at £80 lis. 3d. per acre for the full rotation, with a 
yield of about 15% quarters. The bulk of the land could not, 


*(In this offering a striking contrast to conditions in the United 
States, where the stock-raiser is disinctly the stepchild of the in- 
dustrial household.—Ed.] 


tfIn England the word “corn” is used for “grain,’”’ or cereals 
collectively.] 
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he said, grow corn satisfactorily without sheep, and he put 
the cost of keeping 400 ewes and their produce for one year 
at £1,405, and the receipts at £1,384. The loss on the shee) 
would, therefore, have to be borne by the corn, unless th: 
prices of lamb and mutton were increased. If that were done 
he thought, the price at which wheat could be sold would be 
reduced. Its price today is 73s. per quarter. Recent figure: 
prove that sheep have been at their maximum when the acre 
age under the plow was the greatest. 


An added piece of protection to which the stock-breeding 
community of Great Britain has recently been treated is the 
decision of the government to continue the prohibition o 
Canadian live-cattle imports into the United Kingdom. The 
live-stock industry, as I indicated in a recent letter, was dead 
against the import, and the government has been very frank 
in giving its final decision that its action is purely one of 
protection of home interests, “because it would be felt as a 
menace to the security of the British farmer and would check 
the development of an industry which is absolutely essential 
to the national prosperity.” That is plain and blunt, and it 
completes the story of the home stock-raiser’s protection, of 
which I have spoken above. 


Conditions for the amelioration of the winter-feed situa- 
tion in Great Britain have considerably progressed in the: last 
half of August, the heavy rains, ‘with warm sun, having at a 
comparatively late stage put into root growth what it was 
feared would be disastrously lacking in a most difficult season 
for food supply. 

During the past month marketings of fat cattle have, gen- 
erally speaking, been on the decline, and at the present moment 
the supply coming to hand is reported as inadequate. Wide- 
spread complaints come from all sources of the unfinished 
condition of a considerable proportion of the beasts, which is 
due to the droughty season and feed supplies. For this reason 
the trade in store cattle has been very restricted, although 
the later rains and the statement of prices ahead may restore 
some confidence in this direction. Similarly store lambs have 
made practically no sale of late. Best-quality milk-cows keep 
very high prices, realizing as much as from £55 to £70 per head. 
Dairymen, who in these conditions are involved in big capital 
outiay, will be stimulated by the promise of higher rates in 
the season ahead for fat cows, to augment their herds. Shilling 
milk (i. e., 1s. per quart to the public) will also induce this. 


The Irish cattle-grower occupies at this time (no doubt 
owing to politics) a specially favored position in comparison 
with his English brother. Irish fat stock hitherto has not 
been controlled in price and has always been above rates 
paid to the English grower. In Dublin market the supply 
throughout has been good, and prime bullocks and heifers have 
been quoted at 78s. to 82s. per cwt., live weight; prime fat 
cows, 74s. 6d. to 76s. 6d. Irish store-cattle imports into Eng- 
land have so far fallen off by 46,000 head as compared with 
last year, and calves are 11,000 less. This is due to more diif- 
cult finishing-off conditions here; for Irish fat-stock imports 
into Great Britain have risen 89,000 in the same period. More- 
over, the government encourages by several price advantages 
the transfer of fat instead of store stock on this route. 


REFRIGERATORS IN AFRICA 
O DEVELOP the meat-freezing and canning industry i2 
East Africa, the British government has offered for leasing 
34,000 acres between Uln and Sultan Hamund. The lease is to 


be given for ninety-nine years, at 10 cents a year. The lessee 
will be required to build and equip a factory capable of handling 
5,000,000 pounds of meat within two years. Meat-chilling works 
will be established at Livingstone, Rhodesia, and Bulwayo. 
These plants involve plans for expending $300,000. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


[BY A. Cc. MILLS] 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, Victoria, September 9, 1919. 


[ FAILURE OF ADEQUATE RAINS over the bulk of 

Australia is causing stock-owners considerable anxiety. 
None of the states has recorded anything like its normal 
all during the last few months, and feed is becoming very 
short in many inland districts. New South Wales is particu- 
larly badly off in this respect. A large area of the west, cen- 
iral, and north of that state is in a really bad way, and stock 
is dying of starvation. It was hoped, when an inch to an 
inch and a half of rain fell during August, that the drought 
had broken; but the falls have not been followed by further 
showers, and the outlook is again most unpromising. The 
worst of it is that fodder, such as hay, straw, chaff, and grains, 
is scarce and very dear. With hay in the region of $50 a ton, 
and that perhaps 300 miles away, with heavy freight charges 
to be added, it hardly pays to feed anything except valuable 
stud animals. 

The frozen-beef export season in the north is drawing to 
a close, as far as slaughterings are concerned, although there 
is still a fair amount of meat in cold store, estimated at 22,000 
tons, awaiting shipment. The actual figures are not available, 
but it appears that the cattle treated this year at the works 
are only about 250,000 head, as compared with some 330,000 
in 1918 and 430,000 in 1917. The decrease is largely accounted 
for by the drought in Queensland during 1914-15, when num- 
bers of calves were lost that would otherwise hve been fit 
to kill last and this year. Another factor contributing to the 
falling-off was the prevalence of strikes. Every season for 
years past there have been serious labor troubles at the north 
Queensland meat works. This year conditions became so bad 
that the two Townsville works were forced to close down in 
July instead of October, and cancel contracts entered into for 
stock. Even cattle on the way down to the works had to be 
turned back, and now must wait until next year. 

Several of the meat works in the south are busy freezing 
sheep and lambs for export. Usually the season does not open 
until before the end of September, but the dry winter and 
uncertainty as to the spring have caused grazers to hurry their 
stock to market early. Unfortunately the cool stores are more 
or less congested with frozen produce of one kind and another, 
and, unless plenty of refrigerated freight is made available, 
exporters will not be able to absorb all the surplus. That, of 
course, would mean a serious slump in values. A few weeks 
ago it looked as if this must happen, but recently more refrig- 
erated steamers have been detailed to load frozen produce, and 
the position is somewhat easier at the time of writing. The 
shortage of freight for frozen meat, etc., is very serious in 
Australia and New Zealand. The cool stores in both countries 
ere practically full, and, if the export trade is unable to get 
rd of this surplus, values all around must fa‘l. No doubt 
tiis will suit the city consumer, but it means ruin, or some- 
thing pretty near it, to the producer. 

It may be explained that the exportable surplus of mutton, 
l‘mb, and beef from Australia and New Zealand is purchased 
ty’ the British government under contracts made during the 
var. The contracts, as far as Australia is concerned, are sup- 
posed to expire three months after the Peace Treaty has been 
rtified by Germany and any three of the principal allied and 
a: sociated powers—obviously an indefinite date. Indeed, it is 


fit to be so indefinite that negotiations are proceeding now 
Ww th the object of putting the arrangement on a better foot- 
ing. Undoubtedly the majority of grazers would like to see 
the contracts terminated at once; but, owing to the accumula- 
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tion of meat held in Australia on account of the imperial gov- 
ernment, that would not be advisable The British government 
still retains control over refrigerated freight, and probably 
would see that its million and a half carcasses of mutton ‘and 
lamb, to say nothing of the 22,000 tons of beef, hundreds of 
thousands of crates of rabbits, and large quantities of dairy 
produce, were shipped before lifting anybody else’s meat. The 
New Zealand contracts run until June 30 next, and the ac- 
cumulation in cool store there is much greater than in Aus- 
tralia. A month ago nearly 7,000,000 carcasses were held on 
imperial account. Although it is hoped to ship about half of 
this between now and the end of 1919, the new killing season 
starts about November; so the pile of carcasses is bound to 
mount again in the new year. 

On the face of it, therefore, it looks as if the Australian 
contracts must be continued for a time, and it rests with 
those who are conducting the negotiations to get as good 
terms as possible. It is felt that at the very least Australia 
should get prices equal to those paid for South American meat. 
The British government takes the whole of the Australian out- 
put at 10% cents per pound for mutton, 121%, cents for lamb, 
and 9% cents for beef. These prices are f. 0. b., and apply 
only to prime meat, other grades being a shade lower. With 
regard to Argentina, the British government arranged dur- 
ing the war to take, and supposedly still takes, 80 per cent 
of the output at the rate of 11 cents per pound f. o. b. for 
mutton and 111% cents per pound for beef. The remaining 
20 per cent is bought on the c. i. f. basis at 23 cents for mut- 
ton and 21 cents for beef. New Zealand prices are practically 
the same as Australian. Why- foreign meats should receive 
such a decided preference over that grown in the Empire is 
difficult to understand, unless it be that the American trust 
was able to impose its own terms, as it is said to have done 
in the case of meat shipped from the States. Anyhow, the 
figures speak for themselves. 

Another matter that must bear on the question is the fact 
that the imperial government has decided to maintain control 
over the meat trade in England well into next year. The offi- 
cial reason given is that the control will prevent an undue 
rise in prices during the winter. The belief in the trade, 
though, is that the government is keeping up the control for 
fear of making a loss on its purchase of frozen meat oversea, 
notably from North and South America. It is proposed in 
New Zealand that an expert commission of producers and 
exporters should proceed to England to inquire into the whole 
business of government contracts and control, and lay the 
claims of the dominions before the proper authorities. There 
is a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the existing arrange- 
ments; but whether any commission, either from New Zealand 
or from Australia, can remedy matters is doubtful. 

The whole of the wool produced in Australia and New 
Zealand, less local requirements, is bought by the British gov- 
ernment on the basis of a flat rate of 31 cents per pound. The 
Commonwealth Central Wool Committee has just issued its 
report for the 1918-19 season, which covers the operations con- 
nected with the appraisement and distribution of the last 
Australian clip. The total quantity of wool that passed through 
the hands of the committee during the year was 652,109,672 
pounds, or 2,025,486 bales. The clip was appraised in 607,256 
separate lots, and it speaks well for the work of the valuers 
when it is shown that the average for the whole clip is found 
to work out to within one cent of the flat rate of 31 cents. 
Growers receive $218,479,394 for their output. 

It appears from the return that at the beginning of July 
there were 1,338,693 bales (a bale weighs approximately 320 
pounds) in Australia awaiting shipment. This includes some 
of the 1917-18 clip, and, of course, all belongs to the imperial 
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‘government. Under the agreement the government has under- 
taken .to. purchase the 1919-20 clip, but after next June the 
‘control-is supposed to’cease. However, it seems more than 
likely-that-there will be a huge-quantity of government-owned 
-wool still.in Australia-at the end of June, and, if there is, it 
‘will constitute a serious menace ‘to the resumption of auction 
sales and an open market. Buyers will naturally be chary 
of operating with some millions of pounds’ weight of govern- 
ment wool lying in the country awaiting shipment. It is hoped 
that some way out of this difficulty will be found. It is true 
that growers are to receive 50 per cent of any profit the govern- 
ment may make in resales, but they do not want the control 
continued after June, 1920. In other words, they hope to 
receive the whole value of their clip. 

The new clip is beginning to come into the warehouses. 
Wool grown in the dry areas naturally shows some signs of 
the effects of the unfavorable season; but, taken as a whole, 
the clips that have come in so far are not so badly affected 
as might be expected. 


CANADIAN LIVE-STOCK NOTES 
[By H. 8S. Arkell, Live-Stock Commissioner for Canada] 
ARLY IN SEPTEMBER Dr. Tolmie, Minister of Agriculture, 

convened an informal meeting to consider the marketing 
of Canadian bacon. At this meeting were present, besides offi- 
cers of the department, the Canadian packers and the two 
representatives of the British Ministry of Food charged with 
the purchase of Canadian and American bacon on behalf of 
the British government. 

It will be understood that the decision of the Ministry of 
Food to resume regulation of the marketing of bacon places 
Canada completely under the control of the British Purchasing 
Commission as: regards an outlet for her product, reduces to 
a minimum the premium of from 10 to 20 shillings per cwt. 
over American bacon which Canada has been able to com- 
mand under free trading, and subjects our markets to the 
decision of the British government to get bacon prices down 
to lower levels. Realizing the difficulty and gravity of the 
situation, the minister asked, and was successful in securing, 
a full discussion of the question. 

This meeting was followed by a second in New York, on 
September 24, when the Live-Stock Commissioner and the 
Canadian packers again interviewed the representatives of 
the British Ministry of Food. The results of these two meetings 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Canada’s outlet for her product, under a system of 
collective buying by which orders will be apportioned among 
ali the packers, is practically assured. 

2. Fair prices have been agreed to, covering the purchase 
of old product accumulated since control was imposed in 
August, and of new product available for shipment up tu 
December next. Shipment is expected to begin early in 
October. 

It is only fair to say that, as regards the bacon accumu- 
lated during the first month after the imposition of control, 
the packers have been obliged to take a sharp loss. All 
Canadians, however, who attended the meetings are in accord 
that. the British representatives took a gratifyingly sympathetic 
interest in Canada’s position and evidenced a desire to reach 
an eminently fair judgment in their decisions. 

ES * * 

The Minister of Agriculture has charged the Live-Stock 
Branch with the task of ascertaining exactly what measures 
can be undertaken to provide quantities of cheaper feed cf 
good quality for hog- and cattle-feeding. 

* * * 

Arrangements have been concluded with the Associated 

Press by which a daily market-news service will be given to 
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all the newspapers of Canada through the medium of direc 
telegraphic reports from the market officers of the Live-Stocl 
Branch at the several Canadian stock-yards. This will be 
further supplemented by regular telegraphic reports from the 
Buffalo, Chicago, and St. Paul markets. The branch is now ir 


‘a position to provide a prompt, accurate, and authoritative 


market service through reports from trained, competent offi- 
cers, and it is hoped that the arrangement now concluded will 


be found to fill a long-felt want. 
* ok * 


In these notes, and perhaps on other occasions, informa- 
tion will be found which may tempt hasty and injudicious 
action in the country, but the government is going to “trust 
the people.” For instance, were producers to rush large num- 
bers of brood-sows and unfinished hogs to market in the hope 
of forestalling a possible price decline, such a practice would 
absolutely defeat the efforts being made to establish and de- 
velop the business of the country. We believe, however, that 
farmers are entitled to the facts, and that, if we give them 
our confidence, we may depend upon their co-operation and 
good faith. We propose to endeavor, to the best of our ability, 
to put them in an increasingly better position, through our 
whole market-news service, to form their own judgments, not 
only as regards their own business, but as well upon national 
live-stock policy. 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


N A PRELIMINARY REPORT to the Bureau of Markets. 

Turner R. H. Wright and George A. Bell, who have been 
investigating live-stock and meat-trade conditions in Europe 
for the government, survey the situation as it exists today in 
France. 

Live stock may now be imported into France duty-free and 
without sanitary restrictions. Certain regulations will, how 
ever, be formulated from time to time, as conditions require. 

There is a notable shortage of horses. Good animals of 
the draft type are selling for $400 and up. At prevailing prices, 
some trading with the United States would be justified, if ship- 
ping space were available. 

As to eattle, one of the striking features is the large num 
ber of yearling and two-year-old heifers seen on the farms. 
Almost all the animals observed were in good flesh. Cattle 
of all kinds are selling at very high figures. Good cows bring 
from three to four times as much as before the war. In Nor- 
mandy young milch-cows are today worth from $290 to $480. 
Little disposition is, however, shown by the French farmer to 
dispose of his breeding stock. On the other hand, advantage 
is taken of the high market to get rid of worn-out and mediocre 
animals. 

Arrangements have been made by the French governmen! 
for the importation of a large number of cattle. All kinds 0o' 
live stock are needed for the devastated area, but the govern- 
ment is especially anxious to obtain high-grade dairy cattle 
Extensive purchases will be made in the United States ani 
Canada. It is reported that about 25,000 breeding cattle will 
be bought from Switzerland. 

A great reduction has taken place in the number of shee}, 
especially for ewes kept for breeding purposes. This decreas? 
was progressive from year to year even before the war, but 
during the war period was accentuated through the scarcit~ 
of shepherds, the high price paid by the government for woo, 
and other factors. The condition of the flocks seems fairly 
good. 

Though there has been a big decrease in the number of 
swine since 1913, the diminution since 1916 has been con- 
paratively small. Under favorable conditions the supply coul! 
be rapidly augmented. A continuation of the present hig. 
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srices on pork, with good crops of grain and potatoes, would 
undoubtedly greatly stimulate the production. The hog gen- 
‘rally observed in France is of slimmer build than the American 
porker. This is attributable to a national preference for the 
yacon type, coupled with a shortage of feed. 

Aside from a few bacon- and ham-curing plants, there is 
10 meat-packing industry in France. Most of the towns de- 
pend on local abattoirs for their supplies. Even fresh meats 
ire generally handled without refrigeration. The French peo- 
ple, outside of Paris, have not been educated to the use of 
frozen and chilled meats. They object that the beef carries 
too much fat, which is often rancid, and that cured sides and 
salt pork are either rancid or too salty. This prejudice against 
imported meats is vividly reflected in the prices, home-killed 
fresh pork selling in the provinces for about twice the amount 
obtained for the American-dressed frozen product ($0.875 and 
$0.44 a pound, respectively). 

The government is doing all in its power to encourage the 
use of frozen meats, in order to conserve the French cattle and 
build up the decimated herds as rapidly as possible. This, it 
it estimated, will require four or five ,years, during which 
period the demand for imported meat products will continue. 
Under favorable conditions, however, the commissioners believe 
that the live-stock industry of France may reach the pre-war 
basis in even a shorter time. 

Government control of prices on domestic meats ceased on 
March 8 of the present year. On that date, at the representa- 
tive market of La Villette, prices paid per 100 pounds of Grade 
1 dressed carcasses were as follows: 


BOOVGe BNE COWS. ods acrccexcds wedk + «cae $35.02 
EP ioe Oe sie Ha PE be naib Ke WERE hs ta Aen 34.14 
NO Soe KITES odin ake thie sacdaatd ead eal & MaeS is 43.77 
ON aide list oat hirw dais oe anaes BMS meee 54.28 
FIORE odd oe bk He tetas seat ee ee oil UE ee 42.90 


Since then prices have shown an upward tendency. 

The live-stock population of France in June, 1918 (the 
latest official estimate), as compared with June, 1917, and the 
last pre-war year of 1913, is given as follows by the French 
Ministry of Agriculture (see, also, table on page 41 of June 
PRODUCER) : 


June, 1917 Dec., 1913 





June, 1918 
Cattle...............| 18,314,856 | 12,443,304 | 14,787,710 
Sheep. dnt anh iia a RA 9,496,315 10,586,594 16,131,390 
DWH oc wate tL es 4,020,897 4,200,280 7,035,850 


LIVE-STOCK SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


B acicon HARRELL, live-stock commissioner in South 
. America, and H. P. Morgan, assistant in marketing live 
stock and meat, of the Bureau of Markets, whose departure 
for South America, for the purpose of investigating live-stock 
conditions there, we have previously mentioned, have sub- 
initted a preliminary report on the situation in Brazil, which 
we summarize as follows: 

The republic of Brazil has an area of 3,275,510 square miles 
(as against 3,026,789 for continental United States, outside of 
/laska). Its climate is tropical and subtropical, the tempera- 
tire in no section ever falling below that of our spring or 
f:ll. Grazing is thus possible throughout the year. With this 
aid other natural advantages, Brazil cannot fail to take an 
il creasingly important rank among the stock-raising and meat- 
e porting countries of the world. 

However, there are many drawbacks to overcome. Con- 
t: gious live-stock diseases are ‘prevalent. The country is in- 
fested with the cattle tick. Transportation facilities are lack- 
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ing. Vast areas of producing land are accessible only on horse- 
back. In such natural cattle-raising states as Minas Geraes, 
Matto Grosso, and Parana, where large numbers of surplus 
stock had accumulated, the erection of packing plants has ab- 
sorbed so much of this that many establishments now are idle. 

Much misinformation has prevailed with respect to live- 
stock conditions in Brazil. Many people in the United States 
have held an idea that it is a country overrun with wild, native 
cattle only needing to be gathered up and sent to the slaughter- 
house to produce meat in unlimited quantities. Such is not the 
case. It is true that, owing to climatic and economic condi- 
tions, the raising of cattle is a much simpler matter than in 
the United States. A few favorable years find the Brazilian 
stockman with a large surplus on his hands, on which he has 
expended little or no labor or money. But this very ease with 
which he obtains his living naturally makes him disparage the 
necessity of improving his herds. As a consequence, a large 
amount of inbreeding has taken place, resulting in lowered 
vitality of the stock. This fact must be borne in mind in at- 
tempting to interest the Brazilian breeder in pure-bred ani- 
mals,;, When once he has realized the necessity for improve- 
ments,;and the advantages to be gained therefrom, doubtless a 
large trade may be developed with him. 

Brazil’s resources in live stock may be gleaned from the 
following official census figures, which are for 1917: 


I SS FO, SEARS ei eae 30,705,400 
RR rad hd. Sorted EA oad Ga ata 7,289,690 
IN. i inca Pia ome ag ae a eo a 3,207,940 
MMI ra 5 dR eer Ela 10,048,570 
PU os inde Keeteanbceeslewmnana 10,549,930 
SPSS oS 8 Se eee 18,400,530 

PR RIB peat cy ner di? ogo nes aise ek exawee 80,202,060 


At the present time there are in Brazil, either completed or 
in process of erection, meat-packing establishments having a 
capacity of 3,200 cattle, 6,000 hogs, and 2,000 sheep daily. In 
spite of the war demand, which could not be met, the exports 
of chilled and frozen meats have decreased since 1917. In that 
year they were 66,452 tons. During the first six months of 
1919 they fell to 17,303 tons. Packers state, in explanation, 
that it has been impossible to find the cattle, and that in many 
cases owners have been unwilling to sell at the high prices 
offered, owing to the added effort required to transport the 
animals to trains and plants. 

Estimating 4.5 cattle to the ton, approximately 270,000 
cattle were slaughtered during 1918. If the packing plants run 
to full capacity, at this rate there will be enough cattle to 
supply the plants for only eighty-five days during the current 
year. The idea that Brazil possesses unlimited reserves of 
cattle will thus be seen to be without foundation; 

Through experiment stations, direct aid, and otherwise, 
much is being done by governmental agencies to encourage 
and aid the stoekmen. Appropriations have been made for 
the purpose of assisting in the importation of pure-bred breed- 
ing stock. Those interested in such importation have been 
invited to send in their orders to the government, which is 
to assume one-half of the cost and freight expenses. For this 
purpose the Brazilian Congress has set aside $327,690. The 
countries from which the importations are to be made are 
England, the United States, Argentina, etc. 

In the face of the lack of interest shown by many Brazilian 
cattlemen, the commissioners, however, doubt whether there 
are many individual breeders in the United States willing to 
undertake the task of trying to build up a trade with Brazil. 
Probably the first shipments would show a deficit. In order to 
establish the hoped-for trade connections with South America, 
it may be necessary to pool both effort and capital. 

With respect to the swine industry, we are informed that 
the Brazilian hog is a producer of fat and lard rather than of 
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pork. The Brazilian taste in cooking runs to a lot of grease. 
As a result, the swine have been developed to attain great 
size. This fattening process extends over three or four years, 
and the product is less fine than that obtained with a more 
rapid finish. 

The swine industry, it is believed, has a great future. 
With little cold weather, and excellent pastures, hogs do ex- 
ceptionally well. Five litters in two years are not uncommon. 
By far the greatest activity in the importation of pure-bred 
live stock has been in hogs, and the improvement shown in the 
breed where imported stock has been used has aroused the 
interest of Brazilian hog-raisers. American breeders of swine 
are held in high esteem. The outlook for developing an export 
trade in hogs for grading-up purposes is deemed to be favorable. 
But, as with cattle, the country, with its peculiar conditions, 
must first be thoroughly studied. 


BRITISH FOOD CONTROL TO CONTINUE 


S PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED, it has been decided to con- 
tinue the British Ministry of Food in its present form. 
The original intention was to abandon the control of meat and 
live stock on September 30; but, owing to uncertainty both 
as to sources of supplies and as to prices, this has been found 
impossible. It is announced by the Food Controller that, if 
shipping can be secured, the British demand for overseas meat 
is likely to be filled by importations from Australasia and 
_ South America, without calling on any North American sup- 
plies. As to bacon, the consumption of which has increased 
from a pre-war average of 32,000 pounds to 44,000 pounds a 
month, the bulk will have to be furnished by North America 
until the Danish exports reach their former level, which, the 
controller thinks, will not be the case until next summer. 
Analyzing the general food situation in the British Isles, 
the Food Controller recently gave out the following govern- 
ment-regulated prices on beef and bacon, compared with those 
prevailing in other European countries: 


Beef Bacon 
(Per Pound) 

srwat Britain. .... <..6.65% $0.365 $0.608 
IND 5 os 6 apni 0 Rime wie 0.608 0.77 
RE SS swan wes as eines 0.649 0.77 
PN b's. Glens ws © e5kee ee 0.659 0.7095 
Switzerland ............ 0.527 1.399 
EY 5 koe keedaninus 0.588 1.185 


COLOMBIA AS A CATTLE-RAISING COUNTRY 


PPORTUNITIES for the development of stock-raising in 

Colombia are at present very attractive, says a correspond- 
ent to the London Meat Trades’ Journal. The country has some 
80,000,000 hectares (one hectare equals 2.47 acres) of land suited 
to cattle-raising. Using Argentina as a basis of comparison, we 
can assume that one hectare could easily sustain one animal. 
This means, therefore, that Colombia is capable of supporting 
80,000,000 cattle. At present the republic is said to contain 
about 7,000,000. 

Regions adapted to cattle-raising are to be found in all parts 
of Colombia. The pasture lands of the Goajira Peninsula are 
said to provide almost unlimited resources for cattle-farming. 
Although the Indians have large herds of cattle, at least 9 per 
cent of the available pasture is lost in default of cattle to con- 
sume it. 

In addition to its ample pasture land, its geographical 
proximity to the markets of the United States and Europe gives 
Colombia a decided advantage over Argentina in any competi- 
tien which might take place with that country. From six to 
ten days should suffice to secure delivery in case of meat shipped 
from Atlantic ports, while not over eight to fourteen would be 
needed for exports through the Panama Canal. 
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LIVE STOCK IN SWITZERLAND 

GENERAL SHORTAGE of live stock, meats, and dairy 

products exists in Switzerland, according to the report by 
George A. Bell and Turner R. H. Wright, investigating Euro- 
pean live-stock conditions for the Department of Agriculture. 
The inability to get oil-cake, coupled with the fact that large 
areas of pasture land have been planted to crops, has rendered 
the feed situation critical. Cattle consequently are thin in 
flesh, and milk production has been greatly reduced. Good 
milch-cows sold in May for from $500 to $800—about four times 
their pre-war value. Compared with the period before the 
war, there has been a decrease in the number of cows, but an 
increase in yearling heifers. 

Census figures show an increase in sheep from 161,414 in 
1911 to 229,469 in 1918. Before the war Switzerland imported 
large numbers of sheep, the total in 1913 being 113,257. Goats 
in 1918 numbered 356,455—approximately the same as before 
the war. 

Swine decreased in number from 544,563 in 1916 to 365,798 
in 1918. During the restoration period pork and pork products 
from outside sources will be needed. 

The scarcity of milk has resulted in a shortage of butter 
and cheese. From one of the principal cheese-exporting coun- 
tries, Switzerland has become a cheese-importing country. 

There is likewise a great shortage of meat. It will be the 
policy of the government to encourage the importation of meats 
and fats until the herds have been re-established. But, as re- 
frigerating facilities are limited, it is likely that many live 
cattle will be purchased. American pork observed on sale was 
of very poor quality. The department men consider it essen- 
tial that some effort be made to improve the quality of meat 
offered, and to put it on the market in a more attractive form, 
if a substantial export trade is to be established. 


LIVE STOCK IN NIGERIA 


CC NIGERIA, according to the London Times, has 

vast resources in cattle and sheep, hitherto untapped by 
European markets. Accurate figures are difficult to give. in 
spite of the cattle-tax register that is revised annually, as eva- 
sions on a iarge scale are practiced systematically. It is com- 
puted that the total stock numbers well over two million head 
of cattle, with perhaps a much greater number of sheep and 
goats. Alternative ways suggest themselves of utilizing the 
large annual surplusage for export to the British Isles. One 
is to march the cattle on the hoof to the west, or rail them 
down when possible, thence shipping them direct to England. 
Another is to enlarge the existing cold-storage plant at Lagos, 
and ship the chilled carcasses home. © 


WOOL SITUATION IN CANADA 


ANADA’S WOOL CLIP for 1919 has been placed at 15,000,000 

pounds, according to a report by the American consul at 
Kingston, Ontario. This represents a very material increase 
over 1918, when the production was only 12,000,000 pounds, and 
there probably will be a large surplus available for export this 
year. 

The sheep population of Canada has increased between 
300,000 and 400,000 during the last year, accounting for the 
increase in the wool clip. This increase is believed to be 
fairly evenly distributed over the Dominion. 


MARKET FOR AMERICAN FEEDSTUFFS 


THE BRITISH CROP of feeding-stuffs this year is only from 
one-half to one-third of normal. Consequently, in the opinior 
of officials of the Bureau of Markets, there should be an ex 
cellent market this fall for American concentrated feedstuffs 
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UNITED STATES LEADS WORLD 
IN SWINE 


The Department of Agriculture has 
made public the following facts: 

Of cattle the world contains probably 
475,000,000 head, of which the United 
States has about one-seventh. 

Of sheep the world contains approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 head, of which the 
United States has about one-tenth. 

Of swine the world contains in the 
neighborhood of 180,000,000 head, of 
which the United States contains con- 
siderably more than one-third. 

In cattle the United States is second to 
India, with three other countries—Russia, 
Brazil, and Argentina—following. 

In sheep the United States is second to 
Australia, with Argentina, Russia, and 
New Zealand the principal competitors. 

In swine the United States is easily 
first, and this year has more hogs than 
her ten nearest competitors all combined. 

(See table, page 41, June PRODUCER.) 


DRIED MEAT 


Of late years much attention has been 
given to the drying of vegetables in such 
a way that they will retain all their es- 
sential salts, keep for long periods with 
their cellular structure unimpaired, and 
assume their original freshness when 
soaked in water. Hitherto heated air 
has been exclusively used for this pur- 
pose, but recently, under the direction of 
Professor Ralph H. McKee, a new drying 
process has been investigated at Colum- 
bia University, which promises to be as 
effective for meats and fish as for vege- 
tables. The drying is done in a vacuum 
by the application of heat, which is so 
regulated that the albumens are not co- 
agulated and the fats are not fried out. 
In other words, the dried meat is still 
raw meat, and retains its original com- 
position except for the absence of water. 
Moreover, this method of preservation 
does not involve the destruction of the 
vitamines, which form such an important 
feature in all fresh foods, and which are 


mostly destroyed by other methods of 


preserving meat and fish. At present 
further details of the vacuum process are 
withheld, but, according to the Scientific 
American, it has proved highly successful 
in the experimental stage. 
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WYOMING PLANNING TO INCEASE 
LIVE-STOCK PROFITS 

Having for its aim the increase of live- 
stock production and profits, a project has 
been outlined for Albany County, Wyo- 
ming, through collaboration of the Board 
of County Commissioners, the University 
of Wyoming, the College of Agriculture, 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which eventually it is proposed to 
extend to every county of the state. 

Two factors, it is held, enter into the 
problem of increased productivity: first, 
the question of winter feed, and, second, 
the carrying capacity of the range and 
native pastures. As to the former, the 
chief object to be aimed at, it is believed, 
is an improvement in the yield of alfalfa 
and native meadows. Several methods of 
accomplishing this are recommended, and 
ranchmen in different parts of the county 
will be asked to put these to practical 
test, under the direction of the county 
agent. Hand in hand with this, the use 
of silos is advised, with records to be kept 
in similar manner. 

Through a system of deferred grazing 
and the extermination of rodents, it is 
hoped vastly to increase the carrying ca- 
pacity of native pastures and ranges. Pas- 
tures will be divided into three parts, to 
be grazed in rotation. Committees repre- 
senting all the communities in the county 
will deal with the rodent problem. 

In this manner it is planned to accom- 
plish something of real benefit for the 
stock-growers of the state, and to set an 
example which might with profit be fol- 
lowed by other communities. 


MEAT BILL OF AVERAGE AMERICAN 

The per-capita meat consumption in this 
country last year was 181.55 pounds, con- 
sisting of 78.87 pounds of beef, 88.25 
pounds of pork, 7.25 pounds of mutton 
and lamb, and 7.18 pounds of veal. Com- 
puted at present retail prices, based on 
beef at 45 cents, pork at 50 cents, mutton 
and lamb at 43 cents, and veal at 50 cents, 
this amount of meat would cost $85.92, 
or 23.54 cents per day. 

It has been calculated that the American 
people annually spend eighteen billion 
dollars for food. Of this amount, 16 per 
cent is spent for cereals, 31 per cent for 
bread, sugar, potatoes, and fruits, and 53 
per cent for meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, 
butter, and lard. 


UNCLE SAM, WORLD LFADER 

The United States has 6 per cent of 
the world’s population. 

We own 7 per cent of the world’s land. 

We grow 25 per cent of the world’s 
wheat. 

We produce 33 per cent of the world’s 
silver. 

We mine 40 per cent of iron and steel, 
and 20 per cent of the world’s gold. 

We operate 40 per cent of the world’s 
railroads. 

We dig 52 per cent of all coal used in 
the world. 

We raise 60 per cent of all cotton of the 
world. 

We produce 66 per cent of the world’s 
oil. 

. We produce 70 per cent of the world’s 
copper. 

We manufacture 85 per cent of all 
motor cars. 


MORE HORSES THAN BEFORE WAR 

According to the Bureau of Crop BEsti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture, 
there are now nearly a third of a million 
more horses and mules in this country 
than at the beginning of the war. It was 
expected that the war would stampede the 
horse market and send prices high enough 
to draw from the farms an alarming num- 
ber of much-needed work-animals; but 
nothing of the sort occurred. From 1910 
to 1915 the number of horses on the 
farms of America actually increased about 
1 per cent each year, and since 1915 the 
increase has been slightly more than 300, 
000 head. The present total, according 
to the government figures, is 21,534,000 
horses. During the war approximately 
one million animals were exported. 


GOAT NOLONGER TO BE “THE GOAT” 
[Rochester Herald } 

A goat market is to be established at 
Kansas City, from which daily quotations 
are to be sent to the government and to 
the packers. The public is also interest- 
ed, because goat meat promises to in- 
erease the supply of mutton, or of an 
acceptable substitute, in the meat-shops 
of the land. It is estimated that before 
this month is over three thousand goats 
a day will be coming to the Kansas City 
market. 

A goat slaughter as large as the ship- 
ments would indicate must mean that 
there has already been considerable use 
of these animals for food purposes. 
Where this is so they have not appeared 
on the market as goat meat. They are 
listed as mutton and lamb. They do not 
bring as high a price from the dealers as 
slaughtered sheep, but they sell to the 
consumer in the West for the same 
money. It is said that the taste is much 
the same as mutton, and that the differ- 
ence cannot be told save by an expert. 





IN- OR LINE-BREEDING 
[American Breeder] 

A female mated with her sire, or a 
matron served by her male progeny, is 
termed in-breeding. The mating of two 
animals of opposite sex from one ancestor 
is called line-breeding; or the use of 
blood on both sides from one animal may 
also be termed line-breeding. A pedigree 
may mention a particular individual sev- 
eral times on both sides of the family, 
even though it be some generations from 
the individual in question; yet this might 
be called line-breeding or close breeding; 
or some would term such mating as fam- 
ily breeding. 

When a sire is an outstanding indi- 
vidual as a producer, with excellent con- 
formation and free from hereditary de- 
fects, there is perhaps no quicker way 
of increasing the quality or establishing 
a type than using the blood of this indi- 
vidual on both sides. If the sire has a 
weakness, it is very liable to be intensi- 
fied to the extent that several genera- 
tions may be required to remove it. 
When an individual is produced that has 
a weakness from in- or line-breeding, it 
should be retired from the breeding rank, 
as such an individual as a producer usu- 
ally will be expensive to the owner. Many 
of the noted individuals in the breeding 
world have been produced by close breed- 
ing. When the continued use of the blood 
of a particular individual or a family is 
used too long, there may be an absence of 
a robust constitution or fertility. Only 
those who are sure of their judgment 
should line-breed, and this practice then 
should only be carried on by the use of 
a tried sire. The real outstanding sires 
are not numerous. Most of the prominent 
families in the animal life have had more 
or less line-breeding. Breeders should 
study pedigrees carefully. The individual 
which is not far above the average pro- 
duced from line-breeding may well be 
discriminated against. The blood that 
produces a top-notch animal may not al- 
ways repeat, even though the pedigrees 
are similar. There are weeds in all 
breeds and families. The poorest one is 
produced from close breeding. 


WILL TWIN CALVES BREED? 
[Nebraska Farmer] 
The breeding ability of twin calves is a 
subject that is widely discussed and often 


misunderstood. Twin bulls are as sure 
breeders as bulls of single birth, and 
there is no reason to suspect failure to 
breed when a bull is twinned with another 
bull. The same thing can be said of heif- 
ers that are twinned together. They are 
as sure to be breeders as any other heif- 
ers. 

When a heifer and a bull are born to- 
gether, the heifer is known as a “free- 
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martin.” The bull twinned with a heifer 
is as certain to be a breeder as a bull 
of single birth, but the free-martin heifer 
is almost sure to be sterile. Only a very 
few free-martins have been known to 
breed, and the chances are very small 
that they ever will reproduce. 


LOSSES IN THE MEAT BUSINESS 

If a million sheep are slaughtered, put 
on ice, and sent to market, the number 
will be about 100,000 short, estimated by 
weight when the meat reaches the re- 
tailer. The reduction seems chiefly due 
to evaporation, and hence should not 
worry the consumer; but it bothers the 
producer a good deal. A writer in the 
New Zealand Journal of Science ani 
Technology, who has been studying the 
methods of the packers in Australia, 
South America, and the United States, 
has come to the conclusion that his coun- 
try is likely to lose her place among 
meat-producers, which hitherto has been 
a very high one, unless she improves her 
methods of handling the product. He fig- 
ures out that of the equivalent of 100,000 
sheep lost as stated above, about 2,500 
disappear between pasture and packer, 
5,850 in cold storage, and 1,833 during 
transportation. 


Some interesting particulars are given 
regarding loss of weight and deterioration 
of quality due to transportation of the 
living animal: 


“The droving or railing of stock any 
appreciable distance occasions loss, which 
can be safely taken at 5 per cent, and is 
due to fretting, sweating, bruising, dog- 
bite, bone-taint, and, when stock is on 
the lower margin of a grade, to loss of 
grade. In addition, there is stock which 
would be fit to slaughter at a local works, 
but which is not fit to travel, and so has 
to be carried over until the following 
season. Lambs are particularly sensitive 
to travel.” 

That the cold-storage loss is one of 
quality as well as of mere weight ap- 
pears from the following: 


“About 70 per cent of the moisture in 
meat is water. Now, water is at its 
greatest density at 39.1° F., and freezing 
increases its volume one-seventh. The 
fabric or tissue, however, is subject to 
the general law of reduction of volume 
upon reduction of temperature. We have, 
therefore, two natural forces working in 
opposition to one another, the tissue 
shrinking around the swelling ice, and the 
result is the straining of the tissue be- 
yond its elastic limit, causing a perma- 
nent lengthening, so that, when the meat 
is thawed out and the moisture again 
shrinks to its original volume, the tissue 
becomes flabby; moreover, the  blood- 
veins are burst, and the blood permeates 
the meat and causes discoloration.” 

The author places the loss in New 
Zealand’s annual mutton product alone at 
704,717 sheep, averaging sixty pounds 
each. 
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TIME TO PICK BROOD-SOWS 


Early fall is the time of year when 
hog-growers should select from the spring 
crop of pigs the sows to be used as next 
year’s dams, says the Weekly News Letter 
of the Department of Agriculture. From 
now on until the breeding season these 
sows should be fed in a manner different 
from the way they were to be fattened 
for market purposes. Good forage crops 
are practically a necessity. A self-feeder 
containing a good quality of threshed oats 
makes good feed for these sows. In addi- 
tion, they may be fed a small amount 
of corn, and some shorts or middlings, 
and fish-meal or tankage. 


Careful attention should be given to 
the selection of sows for breeding pur- 
poses. First, they should be selected 
from a. good-sized litter and from a lit- 
ter whose dam has good suckling quali- 
ties. The brood-sow should be of a good 
rangy type, with a good, strong, arched 
back, deep sides, rather thin neck, and 
rot too broad in the face. By all means 
she should be a “good-footed’ animal, 
with good, strong legs and pasterns, and 
rather upstanding from the ground. 


The sow that takes plenty of exercise 
freely is the one that is most likely to 
make a desirable brood-sow. Do not 
select a sow from a litter whose dam is 
cross and-irritable. The sow should be 
gentle and easily handled. 


Attention should also be paid to the 
eyes. A blind sow is likely to step on 
and injure her pigs. Careful attention 
to these details at this time will have a 
tendency to add to the value of the breed- 
ing herd and to the number of pigs that 
may be brought to maturity. 


STOCK-RAISING PARTNER WANTED 


I am looking for an experienced stockman 
to join me in developing a big stock ranch. 
I have 45,000 acres in one of the finest valleys 
in northern California—all excellent wild feed 
land in a proven stock country. Plenty of 
stock water. Fine climate, mild winters. 
Stock grazed in the open the year around. 
Large open government range in adjacent 
mountains. Adjoins forest reserve and is 
near mountain meadow district where sum- 
mer range can be hired. All level, good soil, 
nearly all coming under irrigation. Good 
underground water supplies immediately 
available. Have contract with irrigation 
ditch in course of construction. Have partly 
constructed private irrigation plant on the 
land. Annual rainfall, fifteen to twenty-two 
inches. Two railroads recently built through 
the land. Good wheat and bariey district, 
high-grade alfalfa, everything grown in the 
kitchen garden, every deciduous fruit. The 
land in time, when under complete irriga- 
tion, will graduate into small dairy and fruit 
farms at high valuations. Expert from our 
university advises stock-raising for quickest 
returns. Accordingly I am looking for the 
RIGHT KIND of a partner—one who knows 
the stock game and can put in capital against 
the land to make a stock ranch on a 50-50 
partnership basis. Will put the property into 
the deal for my half at what it has cost— 
much less than present value. We can make 
it the biggest and finest stock ranch in the 
West. Stock at first; then farming, irriga- 
tion, colonization. If you ur2 the man, wire 
me and come out to see it. FRIXD W. LAKE, 
815 Linden Street, Oakland, Cal. 
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King and Cardinal 


Our Belgian Visitors 


By the average American, reasoning 
quite abstractly, kingcraft is held in none 
too high esteem. As a political institu- 
tion he sees in it little but an absurd an- 
achronism; while his offhand appraisal of 
individual royalties is apt to be colored by 
recollections from his study of Old-World 
history, where from too many pages was 
reflected the cynic sneer or vapid grin of 
crowned buffoons or butchers in ermine— 
sorry enough representatives of a vain 
and wholly useless system. 

But, though mercilessly iconoclastic in 
his attitude to prestige based on faith or 
fiction, the true American unabashed 
burns his waxen taper at the shrine of 
tangible greatness. And deep in his heart 
he shares with the members of mellower 
societies the craving for concrete objects 
of attachment—that desire to symbolize 
and personify collective virtues and aspi- 
rations which in monarchies finds becom- 
ing expression in loyalty to the reigning 
house, and in republics manifests itself no 
less finely in affectionate regard for the 
families of those who have served their 
country well. 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS 


ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


Of all the heroes revealed by the Great 
War, by common consent one of the great- 
est is this young ruler of a tiny kingdom 
who, with his queen, is visiting us these 
autumn days to render his personal thanks 
to America for what we have done for his 
people. Much more than a mere symbol, 
Albert is the very spirit of his nation in- 
carnate. At perhaps the most critica) 
hour. in the world’s history, he proved 
himself the appointed leader. The de- 
cision which was his to make that fateful 
August morning, five years ago, was one 
of the most stupendous ever laid to hu- 
man conscience. But he did not waver. 
Facing the cruel alternative of almost 
certain national destruction, and safety 
with dishonor, calmly, unhesitatingly, he 
chose the path of duty. And his people 
followed him. Carried away by a surge 
of passionate devotion to an ideal, such 
as is without parallel in all the annals 
of history, Belgium, led by her noble 
ruler, threw her puny strength against the 
onrushing hordes of the Hun—that, dy- 
ing, her honor might live. It is ever- 
lastingly true that by her self-immolation 
she saved the world. 

In the four terrible years that followed, 
stalwart King Albert, with his frail con- 
sort, shared the privations and sufferings 
of his martyred people. Early and late in 
the trenches, in hovel and ruin and dug- 
out, in the miserable mud-hole which was 
all that was left of his kingdom, he lived 
with the common soldier, the famished 
peasant, fighting, cheering, comforting, 
ministering—the pillar of fire in the end- 
less night of a million nameless heroes. 

Towering thus in moral strength, to 
make the picture complete, in physical 
stature as well Albert measures up to our 
fancy of what a king should be. Tall, 
erect, soldierly, he is “every inch a king.” 
And, like all the truly great, he is withai 
modest and unassuming—sensitive, self- 
controlled, and the gentlest of men. 


CARDINAL MERCIER 


The Church no less than the State has 
its princes and its heroes. As lustrous 
as that of his young monarch will shine 
from the scrolls of history the name of 





“THE FIGHTING CARDINAL” 


the aged prelate who for four years defied 
the despoilers of his nation. 

His was the voice, firm and fearless, 
that was heard around the world when, 
in the early days of the struggle, he 
called his country to its duty, and later, 
in 1916, admonished his distressed peo- 
ple: “My children, never bend your necks 
to the conqueror!” He it was who flung 
into the face of the German governor- 
general this indignant protest against the 
deportations that aroused the horror of 
civilized men everywhere: “This is no 
longer war; it is an attack on humanity!” 
And later, toward the close of the conflict, 
it was he who uttered these proud words 
to the oppressors: “Right violated is still 
right; injustice supported by force is still 
injustice!” 

Against the dauntless courage of this 
heroic figure the wrath and bluster of the 
conqueror broke in vain. Like a rock he 
stood, serene and immovable. And they 
did not dare lay hands on him; for Rome 
is still a power to be reckoned with in the 
affairs of the world—all of Austria-Hun- 
gary, and one-third of Germany, were 
Catholic! 

Tall and spare as Lincoln, whom in 
many ways he recalls; with his strong, 
deep-lined face lighted up by kindly eyes 
—eyes quick to flash in anger at the men- 
tion of wrongdoing; like Lincoln, too, in 
his primeval love of his kind; thoughtful, 
ascetic, self-denying—such is pictured to 
us this brave priest, the spiritual leader 
of his people, who has preceded his king 
to our shores, “to interpret,” as he says, 
“the gratitude of Belgium to the great re- 
public.” 

* * * 

Let America honor herself by honoring 
these noble envoys of a noble people. King 
and Cardinal, come to give thanks: You 
owe us nothing—America is your debtor! 





PRODUCER 


The editors of THE PRODUCER, realizing their masculine shortcom- 
ings, have decided to turn this department over to more competent hands. 
Henceforth ‘“‘The Woman’s Corner’ will be presided over by a bona-fide 


woman. May we bespeak for our new co-worker your good-will and friendly 
support? 


First of all I want to remind you that THE PRODUCER is a new magazine. 
The reason for its existence you know: to give the American National Live Stock 
Association a voice of its own—a far-reaching voice, helpful, encouraging, enlightening. 
But while the magazine is thus primarily intended to promote the interests of the 
stockman, we hope to make it a welcome addition to the family reading-table as well— 
the best publication of its kind at any price. 


Such a publication, at such a price, must rely on numbers. We need the support 
and loyalty of every one of our readers. In behalf of bigger and better things in this 
great industry, and in the homes of the men who make it, we need your help. We want 
to count on you to introduce us to others. Won't you kindly pass your PRODUCER 
around among the neighbors? Let us mail sample copies to your distant friends on 
ranch and range. We shall be glad to know them and their problems. And we want 
to make them glad to know us. 


That, however, is not quite all. May I be a wee bit confidential? Yow see, the 
editors have given “The Woman’s Corner” the modest allotment of two pages, and I 
want to prove that a woman can reach as many people with two pages as a man can 
with fifty-odd. I want to prove that women are as much interested in the progress and 
success of their husbands’ and fathers’ business as the men themselves; that women 
are even more keenly alive to the possibilities and advantages of scientific methods, 
systematized effort, and modern improvements. 

I want to impress upon you that what we want you to do is to help us to hélp 
you; that this is your own magazine, your own affair—just as close home to you as your 
Friday-afternoon sewing-circle; and, at the same time, so much bigger that it reaches 
out to include all the-.small circles in one big circle, bringing them in touch with each 
other, giving one the advantage and strength of all. 


But I can’t do it by myself. 1 can’t do it unless you women are with me. Give me 
the benefit of your counsel, the support of your kindly interest. 
to hear from you, 


Write to me. I want 


Please address all communications to Editor Woman’s Corner, THE PRODUCER, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


Cordially yours, 
MABEL COMPTON. 


WINDOW SHOPPING 


plain tailor-effect dress, and men’s-wear 
serge for the substantial suit. 

Wraps this fall are inclined to be full 
and roomy—very suggestive of warmth. 
Of course, the separate coat is an item 
which may require quite different con- 
sideration in the country, where it is 
likely to be used so much for driving, 
and where the object is not simply to 
have a good-looking coat that harmonizes 
with the remainder of one’s wardrobe, but 
one that affords the maximum amount of 
service and comfort as well. Tweeds and 
leather are both excellent, and, of course, 
a variety of the plainer and less expen- 
sive furs. Plush is a poor choice. It 
crushes so easily, and is such a good 
catcher of dirt that it never looks fresh 
unless it has just come from the cleaner’s. 


As you live far from a big city, let me 
be your eyes and tell you what they are 
showing in the windows just now: 

Wonderful autumn colors—soft wood- 
browns, subdued reds, a bit of burnished 
copper, or a flash of glowing orange here 
and there. Someone must have discov- 
ered the secret of successful dyes this 
year. Most of the new fabrics are soft 
and heavy—very rich-looking and very 
expensive. But there is always a good 
variety of the old dependable things at 
a somewhat less extravagant price. And, 
after all, fhere is nothing that looks 
better, and at the same time wears so 
well, as the serges—the finer French serge 
for the dressy dress, medium serge for the 
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And, speaking of furs, some of you, no 
doubt, are lucky enough to have captured 
some beaver or mole or skunk on the 
range. With collar and cuffs or muff of 
any of these, a really handsome and very 
warm coat may be made of slinks. 

In suits the plainer, tailored effects are 
always good, and always the most satis- 
factory in the long run. With a good 
suit, a variety of blouses, and a change 
of shoes, gloves, and hats, one may be 
well and suitably dressed for almost any 
occasion. And who would ever recognize 
the plain navy-blue suit with simple white 
blouse, dark-brown shoes and gloves, and 
small blue hat, that he saw in the morn- 
ing, when he meets it again in the after- 
noon in company with a flowery georgette 
crepe blouse, black shoes and white gloves, 
and a gay little rose-colored hat? 

And, by the way, do you know what a 
comfort and pleasure a small hat really 
is, especially in the country? With a 
small, close-fitting hat, and one of the 
little slip-on veils that are so popular 
these days, one may drive ever so many 
miles, even on a breezy day, and arrive 
at her destination with her hat on 
straight, stray locks all in place, and look- 
ing just as neat and attractive as when 
she left home. These little veils come 
in a variety of colors and designs, are 
exactly the right size for a small hat, 
have an elastic around the edge to keep 
them in place, and cost only twenty-five 
or fifty cents. 

And the dresses are simple—with that 
simplicity that looks so easy and is yet 
so hard to attain, and costs so much if 
we buy it. But any woman with nimble 
fingers can fashion her own at a fraction 
of the cost. The secret is good material, 
simple lines, perfection of cut, fit, and 
pressing, and only the merest suggestion 
of ornament. Which sounds very difficult 
all together, but which is really quite pos- 
sible a step at a time. 

Perhaps you havé an old serge, taffeta, 
or satin dress that has seen its best days 
and outworn its welcome. Remove all 
trimmings, sponge and press nicely, and 
add a becoming collar of net or georgette. 
You will find it prettier than when it 
was new and in the very latest style; 
for the feature of the new dress is the 
dainty, simple collar. One lovely dress 
had a collar which was just three rows 
of val lace gathered around the slightly 
low round neck, with a pretty little knot 
of rose-colored ribbons tucked in the lace 
just to one side. A Burgundy plaid taf- 
feta had collar and cuffs of hemstitched 
white organdy and a belt of black velvet 
ribbon. 


In Korea, if a man meets his wife in 
the street he ignores her presence and 
passes on as if she were a stranger. 
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A LUNCHEON PARTY 

I have sometimes wondered, as I sat 
at the table of friends in the country, just 
why so much stress is laid on quantity of 
food and so little on attractive service. 
Of course, country appetites are not pro- 
verbially dainty. But, even so, there is 
usually more left on the table than is 
eaten—giving the impression of a lot of 
dishes which the guests have mussed over, 
rather than that they have dined well. 

Not long ago I enjoyed a lunch that was 
so perfectly simple, and at the same time 
so simply perfect, that I want to tell you 
about it. It was in a pretty little subur- 
ban home, where there is no pretense at 
elaborateness or formality. The plates 
were served individually in the kitchen. 
On each were half a spring chicken, two 
small potatoes with cream-parsley sauce, 
and a helping of tender wax-beans. The 
plates were large, and not overloaded in 
appearance. At each place was an indi- 
vidual stuffed-tomato salad. This salad 
was such an artistic achievement that I 
must tell you how it is done. And the 
dessert also was both novel and delicious. 
For the drink there was hot tea with 
lemon. 

The hostess, who was maid as well as 
mistress, left the table but once during 
the meal, thanks to her well-laid plans 
and “tea wagon’—a small serving-table 
with two or three shelves on wheels. 

This was the salad: F 


Stuffed-Tomato Salad 

Six nice, medium-sized tomatoes, scalded 
slightly, skinned, and set away to chill. 
Scoop out a small cavity in the center. 
Stuff with sliced cucumber. Stand in 
small nest of lettuce leaves on individual 
plates. Have ready one large cup of 
heavy whipped cream and one cup of very 
highly seasoned French Dressing. Pour 
one tablespoon of the French Dressing 
over each salad. Whip the remainder 
lightly into the cream, and place a big 
spoonful on top of each salad. 

And this the dessert: 


Macaroon Mousse 

According to recipe, make one quart of 
Selly of gelatine, rich milk, sugar, and 
‘anilla. Color a delicate pink. _ When 
old and beginning to set, fold in two 
ups of whipped cream and one cup of 
stale macaroons crushed fine. Chill 
horoughly. Serve with sponge cake. 


ODDS AND ENDS 

The nose-kiss exists in races so far 

part as the Eskimos of the Arctic re- 
‘ion and the Maoris of New Zealand. 

A Bedouin marriage does not take much 
tme. The bridegroom kills a sheep and 
ills the blood on the sand of his father- 
ii-law’s threshold, and the wedding is 
over. 
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HINTS FOR WASHING DAY 
WHITE COTTON AND LINEN MATERIALS 
Sort clothes according to the kind of gar- 

ment and amount of soil. 

Remove stains. 

Soak in cool water one-half hour; or, if 
convenient, soap the badly soiled parts, 
roll up, just cover with water, and let 
stand overnight. 

Wash in clean, hot, soapy water or cold 
water and naphtha soap. 

Put in boiler of cold soapy water and 
boil 5 minutes. It helps to sterilize and 
whiten clothes. 

Rinse until no dirt or soap comes out 
into the water. Use warm water at 
first, so the soap will not harden. 

Wring. Set the rolls of the wringer tight 
for cotton materials, loose for linen; or 
squeeze linen in the hands; hard wring- 
ing creases it badly. Fold buttons in 
flat to prevent tearing. 

Blue and starch if desired. 


SILKS, WOOLENS, AND COLORED MATERIALS 
Use— 

Lukewarm water—no change of tem- 
perature between washing and rins- 
ing. 

Soap solution. 

A kneading motion rather than rubbing. 

A wringer with loosened rollers for 
silks. 

HANGING AND DRYING 

Have clothespins and line clean. 

Put like clothes together. 

Hang all clothes wrong side out. 

Hang garments by bands, belts, or seams. 

Dry white cotton and linen clothes in 
sun; it whitens them. 

Dry colored materials in shade. 

Dry woolens in shade or indoors. 

Lay knitted and crocheted articles flat 
and dry them indoors. 

Roll white silk in heavy cloth and let 
stand at least one-half hour. 


IRONING WHITE COTTON AND LINEN 
MATERIALS 

Have clothes evenly dampened. 

Use clean hot irons. 

Iron thoroughly dry. 

Iron with the thread of the goods, prefer- 
ably with the lengthwise threads. 

Iron as large a space at one time as pos- 
sible. 

Iron first the parts which can hang off the 
board when finished and those which 
dry out quickly. 


SILKS, WOOLENS, AND COLORED MATERIALS 

Use a medium hot iron. 

Iron on the wrong side. Exceptions are 
colored cotton and linen garments, such 
as aprons and children’s dresses, that 
need a smooth surface to keep clean 
longer. 

Silks and woolens may be covered with a 
damp cheesecloth and ironed, or pressed 
on the right side with a hotter iron. 
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THE PRODUCER 


The editors of THE PRODUCER, realizing their masculine shortcom- 
Ings, have decided to turn this department over to more competent hands. 
Henceforth “‘The Woman's Corner’ will be presided over by a _ bona-fide 
woman. May we bespeak for our new co-worker your good-will and friendly 
support? 


First of all I want to remind you that THE PRODUCER is a new magazine. 
The reason for its existence you know: to give the American National Live Stock 
Association a voice of its own—a far-reaching voice, helpful, encouraging, enlightening. 
But while the magazine is thus primarily intended to promote the interests of the 
stockman, we hope to make it a welcome addition to the family reading-table as well— 
the best publication of its kind at any price. 


Such a publication, at such a price, must rely on numbers. We need the support 
and loyalty of every one of our readers. In behalf of bigger and better things in this 
great industry, and in the homes of the men who make it, we need your help. We want 
to count on you to introduce us to others. Won't you kindly pass your PRODUCER 
around among the neighbors? Let us mail sample copies to your distant friends on 
ranch and range. We shall be glad to know them and their problems. And we want 
to make them glad to know us. 


That, however, is not quite all. May I be a wee bit confidential? You see, the 
editors have given “The Woman's Corner” the modest allotment of two pages, and I 
want to prove that a woman can reach as many people with two pages as a man can 
with fifty-odd. I want to prove that women are as much interested in the progress and 
success of their husbands’ and fathers’ business as the men themselves; that women 
are even more keenly alive to the possibilities and advantages of scientific methods, 
systematized effort, and modern improvements. 

I want to impress upon you that what we want you to do is to help us to hélp 
you; that this is your own magazine, your own affair—just as close home to you as your 
Friday-afternoon sewing-circle; and, at the same time, so much bigger that it reaches 
out to include all the.small circles in one big circle, bringing them in touch with each 
other, giving one the advantage and strength of all. 


But I can’t do it by myself. 1 can’t do it unless you women are with me. Give me 


the benefit of your counsel, the support of your kindly interest. Write to me. I want 
to hear from you. 


Please address all communications to Editor Woman’s Corner, THE PRODUCER, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


Cordially yours, 
MABEL COMPTON. 


WINDOW SHOPPING 


As you live far from a big city, let me 
be your eyes and tell you what they are 
showing in the windows just now: 

Wonderful autumn colors—soft wood- 
browns, subdued reds, a bit of burnished 
copper, or a flash of glowing orange here 
and there. Someone must have discov- 
ered the secret of successful dyes this 
year. Most of the new fabrics are soft 
and heavy—very rich-looking and very 
expensive. But there is always a good 
variety of the old dependable things at 
a somewhat less extravagant price. And, 
after all, fhere is nothing that looks 
better, and at the same time wears so 
well, as the serges—the finer French serge 
for the dressy dress, medium serge for the 


plain tailor-effect dress, and men’s-wear 
serge for the substantial suit. 

Wraps this fall are inclined to be full 
and roomy—very suggestive of warmth. 
Of course, the separate coat is an item 
which may require quite different con- 
sideration in the country, where it is 
likely to be used so much for driving, 
and where the object is not simply to 
have a good-looking coat that harmonizes 
with the remainder of one’s wardrobe, but 
one that affords the maximum amount of 
service and comfort as well. Tweeds and 
leather are both excellent, and, of course, 
a variety of the plainer and less expen- 
sive furs. Plush is a poor choice. It 
erushes so easily, and is such a good 
catcher of dirt that it never looks fresh 
unless it has just come from the cleaner’s. 
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And, speaking of furs, some of you, no 
doubt, are lucky enough to have captured 
some beaver or mole or skunk on the 
range. With collar and cuffs or muff of 
any of these, a really handsome-and very 
warm coat may be made of slinks. 

In suits the plainer, tailored effects are 
always good, and always the most satis- 
factory in the long run. With a good 
suit, a variety of blouses, and a change 
of shoes, gloves, and hats, one may be 
well and suitably dressed for almost any 
occasion. And who would ever recognize 
the plain navy-blue suit with simple white 
blouse, dark-brown shoes and gloves, and 
small blue hat, that he saw in the morn- 
ing, when he meets it again in the after- 
noon in company with a flowery georgette 
crepe blouse, black shoes and white gloves, 
and a gay little rose-colored hat? 

And, by the way, do you know what a 
comfort and pleasure a small hat really 
is, especially in the country? With a 
small, close-fitting hat, and one of the 
little slip-on veils that are so popular 
these days, one may drive ever so many 
miles, even on a breezy day, and arrive 
at her destination with her hat on 
straight, stray locks all in place, and look- 
ing just as neat and attractive as when 
she left home. These little veils come 
in a variety of colors and designs, are 
exactly the right size for a small hat, 
have an elastic around the edge to keep 
them in place, and cost only twenty-five 
or fifty cents. 

And the dresses are simple—with that 
simplicity that looks so easy and is yet 
so hard to attain, and costs so much if 
we buy it. But any woman with nimble 
fingers can fashion her own at a fraction 
of the cost. The secret is good material, 
simple lines, perfection of cut, fit, and 
pressing, and only the merest suggestion 
of ornament. Which sounds very difficult 
all together, but which is really quite pos- 
sible a step at a time. 

Perhaps you havé an old serge, taffeta, 
or satin dress that has seen its best days 
and outworn its welcome. Remove all 
trimmings, sponge and press nicely, and 
add a becoming collar of net or georgette. 
You will find it prettier than when it 
was new and in the very latest style; 
for the feature of the new dress is the 
dainty, simple collar. One lovely dress 
had a collar which was just three rows 
of val lace gathered around the slightly 
low round neck, with a pretty little knot 
of rose-colored ribbons tucked in the lace 
just to one side. A Burgundy plaid taf- 
feta had collar and cuffs of hemstitched 
white organdy and a belt of black velvet 
ribbon. 


In Korea, if a man meets his wife in 
the street he ignores her presence and 
passes on as if she were a stranger. 
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A LUNCHEON PARTY 


I have sometimes wondered, as I sat 
at the table of friends in the country, just 
why so much stress is laid on quantity of 
food and so little on attractive service. 
Of course, country appetites are not pro- 
verbially dainty. But, even so, there is 
usually more left on the table than is 
eaten—giving the impression of a lot of 
dishes which the guests have mussed over, 
rather than that they have dined well. 

Not long ago I enjoyed a lunch that was 
so perfectly simple, and at the same time 
so simply perfect, that I want to tell you 
about it. It was in a pretty little subur- 
ban home, where there is no pretense at 
elaborateness or formality. The plates 
were served individually in the kitchen. 
On each were half a spring chicken, two 
small potatoes with cream-parsley sauce, 
and a helping of tender wax-beans. The 
plates were large, and not overloaded in 
appearance. At each place was an indi- 
vidual stuffed-tomato salad. This salad 
was such an artistic achievement that I 
must tell you how it is done. And the 
dessert also was both novel and delicious 
For the drink there was hot tea with 
lemon. 

The hostess, who was maid as well as 
mistress, left the table but once during 
the meal, thanks to her well-laid plans 
and “tea wagon’—a small serving-table 
with two or three shelves on wheels. 

This was the salad: ‘ 


Stuffed-Tomato Salad 
Six nice, medium-sized tomatoes, scalded 
slightly, skinned, and set away to chill. 
Scoop out a small cavity in the center. 
Stuff with sliced cucumber. Stand in 
small nest of lettuce leaves on individual 
plates. Have ready one large cup of 
heavy whipped cream and one cup of very 
highly seasoned French Dressing. Pour 
one tablespoon of the French Dressing 
over each salad. Whip the remainder 
lightly into the cream, and place a big 
spoonful on top of each salad. 
And this the dessert: 


Macaroon Mousse 

According to recipe, make one quart of 
jelly of gelatine, rich milk, sugar, and 
vanilla. Color a delicate pink. . When 
cold and beginning to set, fold in two 
cups of whipped cream and one cup of 
stale macaroons crushed fine. Chill 
thoroughly. Serve with sponge cake. 


ODDS AND ENDS 

The nose-kiss exists in races so far 
«part as the Eskimos of the Arctic re- 
sion and the Maoris of New Zealand. 

A Bedouin marriage does not take much 
tme. The bridegroom kills a sheep and 
Sills the blood on the sand of his father- 
ii-law’s threshold, and the wedding is 
over. 
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HINTS FOR WASHING DAY 
WHITE COTTON AND LINEN MATERIALS 
Sort clothes according to the kind of gar- 

ment and amount of soil. 

Remove stains. 

Soak in cool water one-half hour; or, if 
convenient, soap the badly soiled parts, 
roll up, just cover with water, and let 
stand overnight. 

Wash in clean, hot, soapy water or cold 
water and naphtha soap. 

Put in boiler of cold soapy water and 
boil 5 minutes. It helps to sterilize and 
whiten clothes. 

Rinse until no dirt or soap comes out 
into the water. Use warm water at 
first, so the soap will not harden. 

Wring. Set the rolls of the wringer tight 
for cotton materials, loose for linen; or 
squeeze linen in the hands; hard wring- 
ing creases it badly. Fold buttons in 
flat to prevent tearing. 

Blue and starch if desired. 


SILKS, WOOLENS, AND COLORED MATERIALS 
Use— 

Lukewarm water—no change of tem- 
perature between washing and rins- 
ing. 

Soap solution. 

A kneading motion rather than rubbing. 

A wringer with loosened rollers for 
silks. 

HANGING AND DRYING 

Have clothespins and line clean. 

Put like clothes together. 

Hang all clothes wrong side out. 

Hang garments by bands, belts, or seams. 

Dry white cotton and linen clothes in 
sun; it whitens them. 

Dry colored materials in shade. 

Dry woolens in shade or indoors. 

Lay knitted and crocheted articles flat 
and dry them indoors. 

Roll white silk in heavy eloth and let 
stand at least one-half hour. 


IRONING WHITE COTTON AND LINEN 
MATERIALS 

Have clothes evenly dampened. 

Use clean hot irons. 

Iron thoroughly dry. 

Iron with the thread of the goods, prefer- 
ably with the lengthwise threads. 

[ron as large a space at one time as pos- 
sible. 

Iron first the parts which can hang off the 
board when finished and those which 
dry out quickly. 


SILKS, WOOLENS, AND COLORED MATERIALS 

Use a medium hot iron. 

Iron on the wrong side. Exceptions are 
colored cotton and linen garments, such 
as aprons and children’s dresses, that 
need a smooth surface to keep clean 
longer. 

Silks and woolens may be covered with a 
damp cheesecloth and ironed, or pressed 
on the right side with a hotter iron. 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


T WASHINGTON a conference is in session, wrestling with the industrial problem 
and the High Cost of Living. Fifteen representatives of each of the three classes 
making up economic society—employers, employees, and the “general public’ (more 
affectionately known as the “capitalistic hog,’ the “labor tyrant,” and the “goat’’)— 
are trying, through frank discussion, to find a common ground on which conflicting 
claims can be harmonized and durable relations established. That common ground 
should be the common good of our common country, with recognition of all just de- 
mands, but inflexible opposition to any scheme for the advancement of the interests 
of one group at the expense of another. Let us hope that the conference may succeed 
in finding a way out. 


The steel-workers have struck. The coal-miners are threatening to strike. Nom- 
inally they are fighting for union recognition, for the “closed shop,” for higher wages, 
for shorter hours. Actually they are aiming such blow as in their unreasoning fanat- 
icism they may at the existing order of society, inoculated as too many of them are 
with the infectious Bolshevist doctrine that the earth and the fulness thereof belong 
to the man who works with his hands only. 


A particularly sinister manifestation of the contempt for written law and given 
pledges which is one of the most deplorable aftermaths of the Great War was the 
police strike in Boston. To intimidate the authorities into granting their demand for 
the reinstatement of some discharged patrolmen, these public servants allied them- 
selves with the hoodlum, thug, and robber, turning over the city to the very elements 
against which they had been employed, and had sworn, to protect it. Fortunately the 
authorities recognized the tremendous issue involved, and refused to yield. But when 
such things are possible, is it not time that all the sane forces in the community 
banded together and called a halt? 

Compelled by illness to cut short his trip across the country, President Wilson 
has been prevented from presiding at the labor conference, largely due to his initiative. 
All Americans, irrespective of party, and millions of admirers throughout the civilized 
world, sincerely hope for his recovery. To few men’s lot have fallen such labors and 
responsibilities as have been his for the last five years. By few men have duties 
ever been more unselfishly performed. 

For the first time in history, America is being visited by a reigning monarch 
The king and queen of the Belgians have come over to express to our people their 
gratitude for what we did for their brave little country during the war. Their great 
cardinal, Mercier, who stood like a rock against all the threats and abuses of the 
German invaders, is likewise here. Never have visitors received a heartier welcome. 

In Europe all eyes are focused on Fiume and the tragi-comedy being enacted 
there. This town, insignificant in itself, was the only seaport of pre-war Hungary. 
Its population is almost purely Italian, and Italy, laying claim to her share of the 
victors’ spoils, reached out her hand after it. Her aspirations, however, were stub- 
bornly protested by President Wilson, who had quite made up his mind to bestow 
Fiume on the reunited kingdom of Jugo-Slavia, which was without that necessary 
condition to a healthy commercial life—a “window on the sea.” Realizing that she 
could not afford to antagonize America, on whom she was dependent almost for her 
very existence, Italy reluctantiy consented to “internationalize” Fiume—giving every- 
body equal rights in the harbor. But here Gabriele D’Annunzio steps in. This bril- 
liant though decadent poet, noted for his sensual writings, who had already shown 
considerable grit as an aviator during the war, now definitely laid aside the lyre for 
the jazz. Rallying around him a legion of patriotic mutineers from the Italian gar- 
rison, he entered the city with the battle-cry of “Fiume or death!” commandeered 
the Allied provisions, and took possession of everything in the name of the king at 
Rome. Italy’s statesmen, grinning in their whiskers, officially washed their hands of 
the whole affair, and slyly invited France and England to drive D’Annunzio out. 
this neither England nor France was ready. No more were the Serbians. The latter, 
however, are now reported to be gathering an army outside the town. And thus, 


right under our eyes, are the seeds being sown for a new war—while our Senate is 
still debating the League of Nations! 


For 


JIM 
[Evaleen Slein] 
(This is a true story.) 

Jim was a big Newfoundland dog. He 
had black curly hair, beautiful brown 
eyes, and soft silky ears. He belonged 
to Mr. and Mrs. Reed, who lived across 
the street from us; and, next to their 
only child—a little girl named Flora— 
Jim was the family pet. Indeed, all the 
children in the neighborhood loved him; 
he romped and played with us, and 
seemed to understand everything we said. 
Jim knew a number of little tricks, and 
liked to do something useful, too. Every 
day, when Mr. Reed went down to his 
store, Jim walked beside him, feeling very 
important as he carefully carried in his 
teeth the handle of the basket holding his 
master’s lunch, and he would growl fierce- 
ly if any other dog tried to come near or 
sniff at it. Then, at five o’clock, when 
Mr. Reed was through his work, Jim 
would go to the store again and, standing 
on his hind legs, take down the little 
basket from the peg where it hung, and 
carry it home. 

One June morning, when Jim was start- 
ing off down-town, two rough-looking men 
came along in a buggy; and, after watch- 
ing him awhile, and seeing how smart 
and handsome he looked, one of them 
got out of the buggy and asked Mr. Reed 
how much he would take for him. Mr. 
Reed replied that the dog was not for 
sale; he would almost as saon have 
thought of selling little Flora. The men 
said no more; but that night Jim disap- 
peared, and the Reeds always felt sure 
that the men had stolen him. How they 
got him no one ever knew, for Jim was 
no dog to be stolen without a fight. But, 
at any rate, he was gone. And how the 
Reeds and we children mourned for him! 
Mr. Reed tried in every way to get some 
trace of him, but all in vain. 

So it went on for six months, and noth- 
ing was heard of our lost play-fellow. At 
last one day, the week before Christmas, 
a gaunt, half-starved Newfoundland dog 
came limping slowly into town. His feet, 
swollen and bruised as if they had carried 
him scores, perhaps hundreds, of miles, 
left pitiful tracks of blood as he trod on 
the snowy walks. His hair was matted 
and unkempt, and his poor thin body 
showed the marks of cruel beating, while 
around his neck it was plain he had been 
held captive by some galling chain or 
rope. His brown eyes were full of suffer 
ing. Yet, though he bore little resem 
blance to his old happy self, this was Jim 

As he went along the familiar streets 
his eyes grew eager; and, as he happenec 
to reach town from a direction whicl 
brought him past the office of Mr. H. 
an old friend of Mr. Reed and of Jim 
and as the door chanced to be open, hi 
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looked in for a moment. But Mr. H., 
busy at his desk, merely glanced up, and 
then went on with his work; though 
afterward his heart smote him as he 
remembered the pathetic eyes of the for- 
lorn dog whom he had not recognized. 
Poor Jim, seeing his friend did not know 
him, hurried on; for he had no time to 
spare. He knew his strength was almost 
spent, and he must find the Reeds and 
make himself known. 


Painfully he made his way to the store, 
and- went in. As it was the busy season 
near Christmas, Mrs. Reed was helping 
her husband, and was getting something 
from the counter when Jim _ pressed 
against her dress and tried to attract her 
attention. 
this gaunt, unkempt dog must have come 
in with some customer. 

Poor Jim! He had but one hope left— 
his master; surely he would know him! 
He staggered to the back of the store 
where Mr. Reed was sitting at his desk 
busy with his accounts. Jim stood close 
to him and tried to look into his face. 
But, just as Mr. H. had done, Mr. Reed 
merely glanced up: a moment, and in his 
eyes was no gleam of recognition; and 
Jim knew it. 

Now, if you had been in Jim’s place, 
and felt that your strength was almost 
gone, and that you would probably die 
unless you could make yourself known 
so your friends would help you, what 
would you do? If you are a bright child, 
as I am sure you are, wouldn’t you try to 
think of something you could do that 
would prove it was you and nobody else? 
Well, that is exactly what Jim did. He 
looked desperately around. The little 
lunch-basket was hanging from its peg 
in the wall over Mr. Reed’s head. Gath- 
ering together the last bit of strength he 
had, Jim leaped to his hind legs, and, 
lifting down the basket by his teeth, 
placed it on Mr. Reed’s knee. At last he 
had succeeded in making himself known! 


With a glad cry, Mr. Reed sprang to 
his feet, calling to his wife: “Mary, Mary! 
It’s Jim!” But Jim had fallen to the floor 
in a dead faint. Mrs. Reed rushed back, 
and you can imagine how the customers 
in the store stood around and wondered 
as his warm-hearted master and mistress 
knelt beside the wretched-looking dog, 
and hugged and cried over him as they 
bathed his head with cool water and 
strove to bring him back to life. For a 
long time it seemed as if he would never 
revive, but at last he slowly opened his 
lim eyes and tried feebly to lick their 
hands as they gently stroked him. After 
. while, when he grew a little stronger, 
ie was tenderly placed on a soft rug and 
arried to a low phaeton, in which he 
‘ode home in state. And perhaps you 


But she drew away, supposing 


think it was not a warm reception he got 
from Flora and the rest of us children! 
For days we hung over him and petted 
him, as he lay on his rug, smiling out of 
his brown eyes, and trying so hard to 
wag his tail to tell us how proud and 
pleased he was with the kindness of his 
friends. It was many weeks, though, be- 
fore Jim was himself again; but by sum- 
mer he was able to romp and play, and he 
lived a long and happy life. 

We children used often to wish he could 
tell us where he had been those six 
months he was gone. The Reeds always 
thought he had been drugged and taken 
a long distance away, probably on the 
cars, and that he had proved unmanage- 
able and fiercer than the men who stole 
him had expected; so he had been chained 
up and starved and beaten in the effort 
to break his spirit. But how this was, 
how he finally escaped, and by what 
strange instinct he had found his way 
home along all those weary miles, nobody 
but Jim knew; and it seemed too bad that 
he could not talk. 


HALLOWE'EN 
[Evaleen Stein] 
When witches and warlocks, 
pointed hats, 
Are riding on broomsticks with 
black cats, 
Oh my, but it’s fearsome! 
And what if we’d hear some 


Coming close to us now in a cloud of black 
bats? 


with high- 


snarling 


And weird Jack-o’-lanterns like ogres arise, 
With teeth freshly sharpened and three- 
cornered eyes, 
And flare through the dark now, 
And glare at us. Hark now! 
Can that be a Hallowe’en hobgoblin’s cries? 


The girls tiptoe out, each with candle and 
glass, 
To gaze in and see what is. coming to pass; 
Or someone, grown bolder, 
Peers over her shoulder. 
Now, what could have set her to shrieking, 
alas? 


The boys, they are tiptoeing too; but it’s for 
A something to suddenly bang on our door; 
Or else they but wait now 
To coax off our gate now, 
And waft it away for a half-mile or more. 


Oh, dearie dear me, oh! 
do 
When broomsticks are flying, and hobgoblins 
too, 
With witches and warlocks 
Who get in through doorlocks, 
And bad boys and bogies besetting us? 
Booh! 


Now what shall we 


Old Gentleman—‘“What’s the matter, 
little boy?” 


Little Boy — “Boo-hoo! M-mother’s 


d-drowned the kittens.” 

Old Gentleman—‘“Dear, dear! 
too bad.” 

Little Boy—“Y-yes, and she p-promised 
me—boo-hoo—that I could do it.” 


That’s 





The bicycle will outrun a horse, but needs no 


food, gasoline or shelter, does not shy, and suffers 
from no ailments. The motion, too, is charming 
and wholesome, and is the nearest thing to flying. 
It adds wings to a boy or girl. 


The Pansy Motor & Cycle Works 
1715 Lawrence St. Main 3885 
Denver's Leading and Most Popular Bicycle House 
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Schoolboy ‘Howlers.” — , working 
drawing is one that pictures a person at 
work.” “A renegade is a man who kills 
a king.” “A lie is an aversion to the 
truth.” (Note the epigrammatic quality 
here.) “A deacon is the lowest kind of 
Christian.” “The Salic law is that you 
must take everything with a grain of 
salt.” “The Pharisees were people who 
liked to show off their goodness by praying 
in synonyms.” “A blizzard is the inside 
of a hen.” “The Boxers were Corbett, 
Fitzsimmons, and Bill Johnson.” “A saga 
was a pitiless warrior, but a kind and 
loving husband.” “A saga was made of 
wood and brass, held on the left knee 
and played with the right hand.” “A 
brute is an imperfect beast; man is a per- 
fect beast.” “Bimonthly means the in- 
stalment plan.” “An ibex is where you 
look in the back part of the book when 
you want to find anything that is printed 
in the front part of the book.” “The 
Sublime Porte is a good wine.” “Adam’s 
ale is a drink that was made early in 
human history, in the Garden of Eden.” 
“Adam’s ale is the lump in a man’s neck.” 
“A man who looks on the bright side of 
things is called an optimist, but a pianist 
looks on the dark side.” “Conscription is 
what is written on a tombstone.” “A 
hyphenated American is one that talks in 
short sentences.” “The salaries of teach- 
ers are paid from the dog tax.” “One 
great modern work of irrigation is the 
Panama Canal.” “In India a man out of 
a cask may not marry a woman out of 
another cask.” “The cavalry swept over 
the eyebrow of the hill.” “May Day com- 
memorates the landing of the ‘May- 
flower.’” “Modern conveniences: incuba- 
tors and fireless telegraphy.” “B. Sc. 
stands for Boy Scout.” “The moon rose 
over the treetops and transfixed the night 
into day.” “The whole of North America 
speaks English except Chicago and New 
York.” “A Mr. Newton invented gravity 
with the aid of an apple.” “The speaker 
did not expect iron-clad cheers.” “The 
laws are made by Lloyd George or else 
by a policeman.” “Things which are im- 
possible are equal to one another.”’— 
American Child. 
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A GARDEN FULL OF SONG 
[Charles Divine] 
There’s a garden full of hours, shut against 
the Paris streets— 
Yellow wall of cloistered ivy and of time; 
Bells of fifty tinkling towers hold a rendez- 
vous,of beats, 
Mating tones and airs in search of gentle 
rime. 


First a furtive little chiming—oh, it scarce 
can mount the wall: 
Tinkle, tinkle, tink—it begs to seek the sun, 
Warning that the clocks are climbing to a 
moment past recall, 
And another dream has passed, and one 
begun. 


Then a clang and dong entwined, with the 
centuries behind, 
August belfries send their madrigals along; 
From the street where traffic clatters, to the 
land where nothing matters, 
All the bells pervade my garden full of song. 


Some are tired and full of wrinkles, and their 
voices quaver, old, 
But the metal’s sweetness lingers like a 
breeze; 
Some are light as airy tinkles, sliding down 
a cloud of gold 
To the peace that dwells in corners under 
trees. 


Bells of Saint-Germain-des-Pres, mindful of 
a Roman day, 

Like a tapestry of lyrics: dong, dee-dong; 
From the street where footsteps harden, to 
my timeless, tranquil garden, 

Over yellow walls, my garden full of song. 


Saint Sulpice, from double turret, sends a 
cadence faint and frail, 
Trembling down a winding way that knows 
of death. 
Winds of Paris try to slur it, but the harmo- 
nies prevail, 
Till it falls into my garden out of breath. 


Bells of Saint-Germain-des-Pres, like a lovely 


Roman lay; 
Bells of fifty other towers—oh, the reck- 
oning is long! 
Count each stroke the bells are bringing: 
ninety-five o’clock is ringing! 
In my garden full of hours, and my garden 
full of song. 


POISON IVY 
[John R. McCarthy] 


Miss Ivy, in your gown of green, 
Disdain and prettiness you mix; 
But still you shouldn’t teach your 

To little girls of seventeen. 


You lure a man to fondle you, 
And then you cut him, till it stings. 
I wish you wouldn’t teach these 
To little girls of twenty-two. 


But if this teaching must be done, 
Why don’t you wait a little while, 
And teach your fascinating wile 

To little girls of thirty-one? 


WALKING AT NIGHT 
[Amory Hare in Contemporary Verse] 

My face is wet with rain, 
But my heart is warm to the core; 
For I follow at will again 
The road that I loved of yore; 
And the dim trees beat the dark, 
And the swelling ditches moan; 
But my heart is a singing, soaring lark, 
For I travel the road alone. 
Alone in the living night, 
Away from the babble of tongues; 
Alone with the old delight 
Of the night wind in my lungs, 
And the wet air on my cheeks, 
And the warm blood in my veins; 
Alone with the joy he knows who seeks 
The thresh of the young spring rains, 
With the smell of the pelted earth, 
The tearful drip of the trees, 
Making him dream of the sound of mirth 
That comes with the clearing breeze. 
’Tis a rare and wondrous sight 
To tramp the wet awhile, 
And watch the slow delight 
Of the sun’s first pallid smile, 
And hear the meadows breathe again 
And see the far woods turn green, 
Drunk with the glory of wind and rain 
And the sun’s warm smile between! 
I have made me a vagrant song. 
For my heart is warm to the core; 
And I’m giad, oh, glad, that the night is long, 
For I travel the road once more; 
And the dim trees beat the dark, 
And the swelling ditches moan. 
With the joy of the singing, soaring lark 
I travel the road, alone! 


LITTLE GRAY WATER 
[W. H. O. in Punch] 


Little Gray Water, my heart is with you 
In the loop of the hills where the lone heron 
feeds, 
Where your cloak is a cloud with a lining of 
blue, 
And your lover a wind riding over the 
reeds. 


Little Gray Water, I know that you know 
What the teal and the black duck are 
dreaming at noon, 
And the way of the wistful wild geese as they 
go 
Through the haze of the hills to keep tryst 
with the moon. 


Little Gray Water, folk say and they say 
That the homing hill-shepherd, benighted, 
has heard 
A song in the reeds, ’twixt the dawn and the 
day, 
That was never the song of a breeze or 
a bird. 


But I know you so silent, so silent and still, 
And so proud of your trust that you’ll never 
betray 
What the fairies that gather from Grundiston 
Hill 
Tell the stars before morning to witch 
them away. 
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TO A DRYAD 
[P. W. B. in Chicago Tribune] 


In forests cool and green and deep, 
Upon our shaded mossy ways, 

A thousand signs and symbols keep 
The tale, dear Dryad, of your days. 


The faint fresh foam of falling streams 
Has curled about your fairy feet; 

The mirrored pool holds deep its dreams 
Of eyes gold-brown and tender sweet. 


And everywhere the flower bells, 

Rose, blue, and gold, all cupped and curled 
From woodlands and from dryad dells 
-Ring out your gladness to the world. 


I, WHO LAUGHED MY YOUTH AWAY 
[William Griffith in Ainslee’s] 


I who laughed my youth away 
And blew bubbles to the sky, 
Thin as air and frail as fire, 
Opals, pearls of such desire 
As a saint could but admire; 
Now as azure as a sigh, 

Then with passion all aglow— 
Golden, crimson, purple, gray 
Moods and moments of a day— 
Have been gay, 

Yea, 

As they, 

Sailing high, 

Sinking low; 

Even so 

a 

Pierrot, 

Walking Paris in a trance, 
With my weary feet in France 
And my heart in Bergamo, 
Loved—and lost my laughing way. 


I, of course, have never had 
Any great amount of gold 
Other than my bubbles hold. 
Love? I have no loving plan 
As a guide to beast or man, 
Being neither good nor bad, 
Just a sort of sorry lad. 


THE SONG OF QUOODLE THE DOG 


[As composed by Mr. Humphrey Pump and related by 
Mr. Chesterton in The Flying Inn} 
They haven’t got no noses, 
The fallen sons of Eve, 
Even the smell of roses 
Is not what they supposes, 
But more than mind discloses, 
And more than men believe. 


The brilliant smell of water, 
The brave smell of a stone, 

The smell of dew and thunder 
And old bones buried under, 

Are things in which they blunder 
And err, if left alone. 


The wind from winter forests, 
The scent of scentless flowers, 

The breath of bride’s adorning, 

The smell of snare and warning, 

The smell of Sunday morning, 
God gave to us for ours. 


And Quoodle here discloses 
All things that Quoodle can: 
They haven’t got no noses, 
They haven’t got no noses 
And goodness only knowses 
The Noselessness of Man. 
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2,160 Acres, $72,000 


Level, fine, dark, sandy loam soil, cov- 
ered with buffalo and grama grass; 400 
acres subirrigated alfalfa land; new four- 
wire fence, and exceptionally nice house, 
barns, and outbuildings. Joins good 
town on railroad and main auto road; 
12 miles of large city, 70 miles of Denver 


EASY TERMS 


GEORGE G. CLARK REALTY CO. 
1806 California St. DENVER, COLO. 





Grand County 
Ranch 


950-ACRE Grand County Irrigated 
Stock Ranch, including 150 tons of 
hay, 16 horses and farming imple- 
ments. All to go at 


$18,500 


Immediate possession. 


R. F. FERGUSON, 


934 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


KE. F. Peirce 


Farms 
and Stock Ranches 


206 Temple Court Building 
Denver, Colo. 


Ranches Close to Denver 


240 acres; 30 acres in alfalfa, balance 
pasture land; six-room brick dwelling. 
Price, $50 per acre. 

120 acres; 35 acres in alfalfa, balance 
grain land; good brick dwelling, barns, 
sheds, etc. Price, $125 per acre. 

We have some large tracts of low- 
price grazing land. 


SYDNEY C. OSMER & CO. 


401 14th Street 














DENVER, COLO. 


MOUNTAIN RANCH 


880 acres, in Jefferson County, 40 miles 
from Denver; fenced and cross-fenced 
into four pastures; water in each; two 
sets of improvements; 160 acres in cul- 
tivation; lots of timber; cuts considerable 
hay; will run 250 head all year; some 
outside range. 60 head of cattle, being 
cows, yearlings, and few calves; 5 head 
of horses; and all farm machinery needed 


Price for all, $26,500. Terms 


GEORGE H. BURNS 
304 Gas and Electric Bldg. DENVER 


Money to Loan 


COUDOSENGDOREOGOERODECOGEDODUL ORD SROCOR ARN RERORGEROREDOOON ANGER ESOROCeCO ORR ORaaeeHeoeeeceeeaE 


We loan our own funds and guarantee 
you prompt service on farms and 
ranches. Call or write for 
rates and terms. 


The Eastern Colorado 


Farm Loan Company 
410 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Denver Colorado 


The Gagan Land Co. 


COCROGEEEOOUEOSEOEOSOGOCEEGGOOCRROREROGEAGREDEROReREReteaeeateS 


We specialize in Irrigated 
Lands and Cattle Ranches 
in Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, and are in a position to 
quote attractive prices on 
our own properties. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Denver Colorado 





28 Years in Denver 








Reynolds, Covey & Reynolds 


FARM LANDS 
AND RANCHES 


We specialize in Kiowa Valley Lands 
of which we are the owners. 









625 Exchange Bldg. Denver, Colo 













SOUTH PARK 


Stock Ranch 


2,000 acres, deeded (1,500 acres 
under ditch), early water rights de- 
creed, 390 head of cattle, 125 calves, 
800 tons hay, 28 horses, all equip- 
ment, free range. 


Ranch will run 1,500 head. Best ranch in 
Park. To close an estate will sell at $55.00 
per acre, half cash, and this includes every- 
thing except personal belongings in house. 


J. T. Fredericksen Inv. Co. 
805 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Irrigated and Non - Irrigated 


FARMS 


STOCK RANCHES AND 
GARDEN TRACTS 


Edwin P. McCrimmon 


710 Eighteenth Street 
Denver, Colo. 


A Stock 
anc 
$50 an Acre. Terms. 
Located 40 miles from Denver, 24 miles 
good high school town and railroad. All 
fenced and cross-fenced. Plenty of water 
for 1,000 head. Automobile, 15 horses, 95 
cows, 2 thoroughbred bulls, 65 calves, all 
Aberdeen-Angus breed. 225-ton silo. Com- 
plete line of farming implements; every- 
thing gces. Have hundreds choice buys 
in all sizes and prices. 


CLOW LAND OFFICE 


1513 Stout Street Denver, Colo. 











Stock Ranch Bargain 


PU 


Only 20 miles from Denver Stockyards, 
2,500 acres of excellent winter grass; spring 
water; good south slope and shelter; 120-ton 
silo, full; plenty of hay, corn, and roughness: 
good mei 8 Price for quick sale, 


50 per Acre 
WALTER W. OLMSTED 
608 Ideal Building 
17th and Champa Sts. Denver, Colorado 


15 years’ experience with ranches. 


Reference: U. S. National Bank 

















Boomerang Cigar.—‘‘Phew! How can 
you smoke such cigars as this one you’ve 
given me?” 

“T can’t. That’s the one you handed 
me yesterday.”—Boston Transcript. 


He Needed a Cuff—Tue Knut—“ It’s 
simply absurd! What’s the use of showing 
me low-cut collars like these? Do you 
mean to say you keep nothing taller?”’ 


Suoperrp—‘‘I’m sorry, but’ our next 
size is cuffs.’”’—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


A Changed Man.—‘‘No, sah,”’ said the 
aged colored man to the reporter who’d 
asked if he had ever seen President Lincoln. 
‘‘ Ah used to ’member seein’ Massa Linkum, 
but since Ah j’ined de church Ah doan’ 


’member seein’ him no mo’.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Latest or Last?—Atice—‘“It’s quite a 
secret, but I was married last week to Dick 
Gay.” 

Jane—‘ Indeed, I should have thought 
you'd be the last person in the world to 
marry him.” 

Auice—“ Well, I hope I am.’—Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


Food for Thought.—It was washing-day, 
and John had been kept from school to 
look after the baby. Mother sent them 
into the garden to play, but it was not long 
before cries disturbed her. 

“John, what is the matter with baby 
now?” she inquired from her wash-tub. 


“YT don’t know what to do with him, 
mother,” replied John. ‘‘He’s dug a hole 
and wants to bring it into the house.’”’”— 
London Tit-Bits. 


Sad Fate of a Ham.—A young man 
. entered the village shop and complained 
to the owner that a ham he had purchased 
there a few days before had proved not to 
be good. 

‘‘The ham is all right, sir!’’ insisted the 
shopkeeper. 

“No; it isn’t,” insisted the other. 
bad!” 

‘How can that be,” continued the shop- 
keeper, ‘when it was cured only last 
week?” 

The young man reflected a moment, and 
then suggested: 


“Maybe it’s had a relapse.””—London 
Blighty. 


“Tt’s 
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Newlywed Style——A young farmer’s 
bride who recently undertook the manage- 
ment of the horticultural department of 
the farm, writes the agricultural editor 
as follows: “What can I do to make my 
potatoes grow? I peeled them ever so 
carefully before planting them, but they 
haven’t even come up yet.”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Simple Fractions.—‘‘Mah friends,’’said 
a colored preacher, “the scriptural rule 
fo’ givin’ was one-tenth of what a man 
had. If yo’ all feel you can’t afford so 
much, jest give a sixth or a fo’th, accordin’ 
to yo’ means. We will dispense with the 
next hymn an’ take up the collection.”— 
Country Gentleman. 


The New Bacillus. — Hooter — “D’ye 
know about this disease they call auto- 
infection?” 

Rooter—“Sure. Dad’s got it bad. Three 
new machines this summer.’—Outlook. 


The Bark Test.—Two sailors at a dog- 
show were gazing at a valuable Skye ter- 
rier, which had so much hair that it 
looked more like a woolen mat than a 
dog. 

“Which end is ’is ’ead, Tom?’ asked 
one. 

“Blowed if I know,’ was the reply. 
“But, ’ere, I’ll stick a pin in him, and you 
look which end barks!”—Blighty (Lon- 
don). 


Her Role.—‘‘Now we'll play zoo,”’ said 
Willie, “and I’ll be the elephant.” 

“That will be fine,’ said Aunt Mabel. 
“But what shall I be?” 

“Oh, you can be the nice lady what 
feeds the elephant with buns and sugar,” 
explained Willie—Blighty (London). 


NOTICE, STOCKMEN! 


Anyone wanting pasture in the 
South or Southwest, communicate 
with us at once. Can take care at 
present of 6,000 head; in next few 
days can take care of more. 


Rates reasonable. Write or wire 


D. F. White Commission 
Company 


503 Martin Bldg. El Paso, Texas 
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LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Caneenanoneceaagits Cunenennsenecneconss 


Tell Us 
Your 
Needs 


Always 
at Your 
Service 


214-215 Boston Building 
Denver, Colorado 


D.S. Wageley & Co. 


STOCKS—BONDS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Our statistical department is most 
complete and at your service 


MAIN 7986 MAIN 7987 
709 COLORADO BUILDING 
DENVER, COLO. 


ERNEST L. WHITE 


wom CULT SHOCKS omnes 
Investment Bonds 


General Insurance 


556 Gas and Electric Building 


Phone Main 2360 


DENVER COLORADO 


We Buy, Sell and 
Quote All 


ACTIVE STOCKS 


Our private wire system reaches 
prin ize! Wyoming centers and 
SURES OUR CUSTOMERS 


BEST MARKET PRICES. 


Thomas A. Ryan & Co. 


715 17th Street Denver, Colo. 


A Few Tragedies——A man struck a 
match to see if the gasoline tank on his 
auto was empty. It wasn’t. 

A man patted a strange bulldog on the 
head to see if the critter was affectionate. 
It wasn’t. 

A man speeded up to see if he could 
beat the train to a crossing. He couldn't. 

A man touched a trolley wire to see if 
it was charged. It was.—Exchange. 





